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We Are Utopia 


REFLECTIONS ON RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE 
I 


HE qualities which will have struck the observer of the German 

scene during the past two years are vitality, seriousness and a desire 
to wrest from the ambiguous experience of the present a measure of co- 
herence and faith. These qualities are unmistakable in all areas of life in 
Germany today, and it is obvious that to detach the literary activities 
from the total picture is not realistic. If L attempt to single out a few aspects 
of a complicated design, I should at once confess to a sense of dissatisfaction 
and arbitrariness: what I may have to say can only provide hints as to some 
of the conspicuous figures and tendencies.* 

It is now no longer difficult to obtain full and reliable information on 
German publications: those who have no access either to the weekly 
Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, or the Deutsche Nationalbiblio- 
graphie will find a quarterly survey published and distributed by the Frank- 
furt Buchhandler Vereinigung, and ably edited by H. W. Eppelsheimer 
and Gerhard Kiintzel, most useful. Wort und Welt, a monthly critical bul- 
letin which contains excerpts from the outstanding new books and brief 
but reliable reviews, should be in every library. The most satisfactory 
survey of the second hand market and at the same time the official organ 
of the Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen is Das Antiquariat with excellent biblio- 
graphical information and lively essays on matters related to book-collecting. 


II 


The German book trade has recently experienced a remarkable recovery 
from a depression which set in immediately after the currency reform, and 
to which many of the publishing houses, journals and serial publications 
that were initiated after the war, have fallen victim. Despite the fact that 
between 1947 and the summer of 1950 booksellers bought with the utmost 
caution, considerable stocks of books printed hurriedly and on inferior 
paper, remained unsold. At that time, those who could still afford to buy 
books insisted on a quality of paper and production that could not easily 
be provided. The result was that in 1949 and early 1950 almost the entire 
production of 1947 and 1948 had to be reissued, and previous, inferior stock 


* This essay continues the author’s observations made in “Notes on the German Literary 
Scene 1946-1948” in the January 1949 issue of this Journal. \ 
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sold at drastically reduced prices. Publishers with a reasonably varied list 
reported last summer that it was not so much the reputation of an author 
or the attractive title that sold a book, as the quality of book production. 
At the Frankfurt book-fair in September 1950 it became clear that this 
trend had been reversed and that the “legitimate” reader was once again 
in a position to purchase books mainly for their intrinsic literary value, 
and more normal calculations of the literary market could be counted on. 
The supply of German books for Christmas 1950 was impressive: the total! 
number of titles offered surpassed the peak years of pre-war produc- 
tion; and beside the lavish displays of Konditoreien and butcher shops, of 
leather goods and photographic articles, the windows of bookstores were 
among the most crowded. Books are still fairly expensive—not in terms of 
dollar exchange, of course, but in relation to the income level (a volume of 
fiction or criticism will cost from DM8.—to 18.—, poetry from 4.—to 8. 
Inselbiicherei and Reclam are again available and Rowohlt’s series of cheap 
editions of German and foreign novels has had an enormous success. 
American Pocket Books are displayed everywhere and seem to satisfy a de 
mand for original, inexpensive editions of current American literature. 
The degree of interest in foreign literature may be indicated by the fact 
that since the end of the war more than 700 American works have been 
translated, 270 of them fiction and 90 children’s books. American authors 
are widely read, not simply because political expediency may make them 
something like required reading, but because they seem to convey an energ) 
and suggestiveness which no other body of present-day writing can provide. 
Poe, Hawthorne and, particularly, Melville continue to interest the German 
reader; among the contemporary American authors it is, for a variety of 
reasons, Faulkner, T. Wolfe, Wilder, N. Mailer (one of the most striking 
German successes) and, horresco referens, Forever Amber. 


III 


Many, even the majority, of the new publications are reprints, or edi- 
tions of German works which were either not available under the Nazis or 
no longer in supply after the war. It is perhaps indicative of the solid sup- 
port which the older authors have received, that in a recent poll, arranged 
by Professor Arthur Kutscher among some hundred of his Munich students 
of German literature, the following order of estimated significance was 
produced: Hesse, Hauptmann, Rilke, Thomas Mann, Wiechert, Carossa, 
Bert Brecht, Bergengruen, Kafka, Zuckmayer, Werfel, Hofmannsthal, 
Jiinger, Stefan Zweig etc. One need not take that sort of game too seri- 
ously; yet, this is, it seems to me, a sufficiently telling list from which it 
would be useful to deduce not by any means the relative influence which 
these authors exercise over the younger writers but the sense of relevance 
which these names suggest to the intelligent German reader. In the case of 
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Hesse and Mann a rather instructive distinction is generally being made 
between what might be called the political and the non-political aspects of 
their work. Both have, of course, been outspoken in their skepticism with 
regard to the German post-war mentality, and what finds the most ready 
approval among German readers is their purely narrative earlier work— 
though Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel as well as Mann’s Doktor Faustus have been 
widely and eagerly discussed. Rilke’s poetry, especially the Elegien, has 
become the most persuasive example for the younger poets, and one can 
feel a certain irritation among the critics at those who have succumbed too 
readily to Rilke’s imagery and manner. Wiechert—to continue a running 
commentary on the list—died last summer in Switzerland, shortly before 
the publication of his novel Missa Sine Nomine. It is as yet too early to 
appraise his total achievement. He belongs essentially to the tradition of 
nineteenth century fiction, but his lyrical and melancholy voice was always 
genuine and he created figures of great pathos whose whole concern was 
with the simple and immutable values in human life. It is, I suspect, true 
to say that his admirers derived from Wiechert solace and encouragement— 
comforts which are unhappily not what is commonly obtained from the 
contemporary writer. Carossa alone among the older men of letters seems 
to command affection and respect alike; he has not recently published a 
major work, and his occasional pieces have shown him to continue and para- 
phrase his earlier manner, to extend his somewhat solemn biographical 
narrative, but not to increase his intellectual perspectives. He is still the 
German writer who draws his best from the provincial heritage and from 
a firm faith in the humanist tradition. 


IV 


We should expect the impossible if we were to look for truly distin- 
guished fiction in which the contemporary German scene is represented 
with detachment but at the same time compassion, and in the plausible 
manner of the realistic novel. The vast bulk of fiction by the younger 
writers is understandably preoccupied with wishful dreams in which all 
those elements of life (affluence, comfort, security, etc.) which the present 
hardly affords, play an important part. To wade through this slough of 
sentimentality and ill-written literature is disappointing enough. But there 
are several novels which aim in their portraiture of present life very much 
higher. Perhaps the closest to an impressive example of contemporary 
realism is Bruno E. Werner’s Die Galeere, a remarkably moving account, 
both large and poetically selective, of the dread memories of the years 
1932-1945. No comparable work reveals so effectively the impact of the 
Nazi period upon the sensitive, intelligent middle class German, and it is 
good news that Americans will soon be able to read it in translation. 
H. W. Richter’s Die Geschlagenen and Walter Kolbenhoff’s able novels 
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Von unserem eigenen Fleisch und Blut and Heimkehr in die Fremde have 
profited from the reportorial techniques of Hemingway and Faulkner: they 
use the unemphatic, reticent, everyday gesture to achieve that mood of 
weariness and disillusionment in which those who have lived at home or 
those who return from years of imprisonment and estrangement, are 
doomed to live. There is little cheer or happiness in these lives, but they 
are honestly described, and the realities that seem to give them meaning 
are the small acts of affection and integrity. 

There is a remarkably large number of more experimental novels— 
experimental in form and substance—which may not, perhaps, be as appeal- 
ing but in which an extraordinary measure of intellectual and poetic orig- 
inality is revealed. Themost touching among these is Frido Lampe’s 
Ratten und Schwdne, the posthumous short novel of an uncommonly sen- 
sitive writer who was shot by the Russians in Berlin during the last days of 
the war. The title piece of this collection of beautifully impressionistic 
prose and poetry is a short narrative which, when it first appeared in 1933, 
was Called Am Rande der Nacht. Its figures move about the streets and parks 
of what is unmistakably Lampe’s native town Bremen, visible only for a 
few short moments and immediately absorbed, as it were, by the delicate 
passing of time. This sense of flowing time, conveyed in a series of dramatic 
and musical movements, is Lampe’s strongest quality; and by it he inter- 
relates his ‘marginal’ characters—artists, students, wrestlers, sailors, ad- 
venturers, peddlers, park guards—at the melancholy hours of dusk. If in 
the end the novel remains somewhat inconclusive, it is because to Lampe 
the elegiac mood seems to carry greater symbolic promise than any direct, 
pragmatic resolution. 

Similar elements, though more humorously, more ironically employed, 
can be found in the work of Ernst Kreuder, whose Gesellschaft vom Dach- 
boden (Attic Pretenders) was one of the first German post-war books to be 
translated into English. Kreuder’s romantic imagination, his nevertheless 
precise prose, and the abundance of his Hoffmannesque fantasy have been 
most persuasively described by E. E. Noth in a recent issue of the A meri- 
can-German Review. In his new novel, Die Unauffindbaren, Kreuder tells of 
the adventures of a man who, suddenly tired of his suspiciously comfortable 
life, plunges into a series of bizarre encounters with the members of the 
secret society of ‘Undiscoverables’. He learns in contact with these ‘poetic’ 
minds, whose target is the inhumanity of the army, the police, the law, 
discipline, etc., that he cannot hope to find satisfaction in eccentricity and 
anarchy but must, enriched, return to a life of practical responsibility within 
his family. 

Kreuder is a most entertaining storyteller, too prolific, perhaps, and too 
little inclined to suppress the merely amusing detail; but his stories are 
eminently characteristic of the type of contemporary fiction in which the 
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borderline between the ‘real’ and the imagined is deliberately blurred. 
‘Real’, so it seems, is only the creative energy of the poet who produces 
significant worlds instead of merely reproducing what his altogether in- 
sufficient senses have perceived. 

There is something of the same exuberance though more somber and 
less picaresque in Hanns Henny Jahnn’s Fluss ohne Ufer, a trilogy of 
enormous length—3000 pages— of which the first two volumes (Das Holz- 
schiff, and Die Niederschrift des Gustav Anias Horn) give an indication of 
Jahnn’s purpose. It is the story of a young man whose fiancée is murdered 
by one of the sailors on board a mysterious ship on which they are travelling, 
and who remains bound in friendship to the murderer for a life of extrava- 
gant spiritual and physical adventure. This brief summary gives, of course, 
no indication at all of Jahnns’ tremendous obsession with a totally unmeta- 
physical form of existence, completely attached to the reality of the human 
body and the vast geographical space within which this body is both 
privileged and condemned to move. 

if there is much in Jahnn that reminds us of the effervescence of Jean 
Paul—an impressive sensitiveness to the nuance, the detail, the subtlest 
intricacies of meaning—we must also be struck by his specifically modern 
devices of composition: his novel is filled with reflections and digressions, 
and his characters, barely distinguished from one another, seem little more 
than facets of the author’s own self—engaged in an endless and unfathom- 
able monologue. His figures have a curiously somnambulist quality and 
they operate altogether outside the accepted social order. This situation 
may well have dictated the structure of the amorphous plot and provided 
a reason for the peculiarly effective use Jahnn makes of the detective story 
pattern, which offers itself so frequently to the modern novelist to whom 
the normal seems, for one reason or another, less important or less tempting, 
than the deviation from the moral norm. But unlike writers such as Graham 
Greene, Jahnn creates suspense without supplying adequately satisfying 
solutions. We are disappointed to discover that the mysterious chest is not 
only empty but a perfectly irrelevant piece of stage property. 

Nor is Jahnn concerned with any particular ideological sort of conviction 
or salvation: he is attached to no single remedy and has, therefore, no 
clearly defined object of attack. This was one of the conspicuous limitations 
of Hermann Kasack’s earlier novel, Die Stadt Hinter dem Strom, otherwise 
one of the richest and most serious of post-war novels. Kasack’s new work is 
a brief satirical tale, Der Webstuhl, in which he reconstructs from the re- 
mains of a perished culture—with the sober, almost naive objectivity of an 
archeologist—the history of a state whose national worship centered around 
the cult of the loom. He demonstrates the process of degeneration and de- 
humanization of this community by deducing from various chance pieces of 
evidence the gradual shift in the attitude towards this loom from genuine 
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religious fervor to idolatry of the mere manufacturing mechanism. The 
lost civilization is, of course, our own, and the motive of this metaphorical 
piece is not merely political pessimism but anxiety for the gradually widen- 
ing gap between the objective and efficient functioning of our world, and 
the human values that ought to motivate it. 

A more conservative and therefore, I suspect, more popular novelist is 
Werner Bergengruen who is known to many German readers for his poetry 
and, particularly, for his short stories Die Drei Falken and Der Spanische 
Rosenstock. Bergengruen has just republished his novel Der Grosstyrann 
und das Gericht in which the story of a machiavellian ruler is told against 
the setting of a fictitious Italian city with its uneasily sophisticated 
society. The appeal of this subject matter is readily apparent, and it is no 
accident that this sort of inverted utopia is the climate of many contem- 
porary novels: the contrast between the extreme refinements of intellectual 
mobility and elegance, and of calculated brutality points to the horrors 
inherent in our civilization. This paradoxical contrast between two aspects 
of modern life is, by different authors, stated in a variety of ways; but 
whether it is expressed in political, economic or religious terms, it is usually 
seen as the conflict between some sort of overpowering institution and the 
individual who tries, either to detach himself completely from the hollow 
monster or to subjugate it by a strategy that is based on reexamined 
values. If the writer is in possession of an aggressive and reasoned political 
philosophy he might, in the manner of George Orwell’s /984, achieve ef- 
fective satire. The German novelist, disillusioned, stupified or preoccupied 
with often unmanageable metaphysical concepts, is on the whole inclined, 
instead, to resort to irony, fantasy or symbolic adumbrations. The char- 
acteristic figure of modern German fiction is the survivor who has managed 
to escape destruction by the skin of his teeth, but who is, however deeply 
moved by horror or disgust, often enough interested not in his chances of 
salvation but in the fascinating tactical aspects of the struggle between man 
and his inhuman world. 


V 


The preoccupation with the moloch of the state or, at any rate, an 
uneasy feeling toward all institutional forms of life, is certainly one of the 
several significant concerns of Ernst Jiinger, particularly in his novel 
Heliopolis. I think it is not too much to say that Jiinger is the central figure 
of German letters today. Whatever one’s own attitude towards his radical, 
‘heroic’ pessimism and his uncompromising analysis of our situation may 
be, the combination in his thinking of an exceedingly mobile intelligence 
and a passionate sense of the transparency of all life have become the 
subject of most serious discussion. There is much in his work and attitude 
that has given offense, much that has seemed unacceptably categorical and 
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exclusive (even to the point of snobbery). But his impact upon the contem- 
porary German scene is very great indeed. He is not, perhaps, a novelist— 
certainly not a storyteller in the conventional sense of that term; and it 
may be that the form of the artfully selective diary (as it appears so ele- 
gantly in the volume Strahlungen) is not only his favorite but his most con- 
genial vehicle. In his fiction he exploits the present tendency to be discursive, 
to mix bits of character portraiture and essayistic monologue, and to force 
the symbolic point of an invented scene by elaborating its intellectual im- 
plications. In Heliopolis he has produced a work which is far less ambiguous 
and rhetorical than his earlier Marmorklippen. It is the account of a city 
in which, after the collapse of the old imperialistic order, the representatives 
of élite groups, one acting from stoical nihilism, the other from energetic 
vitalism, have divided among themselves the means of power of a perfectly 
and totally technical civilization. The phases of this struggle for power 
and its main figures are portrayed with extraordinary ingenuity (its wonder- 
fully imaginative gadgets, devices and inventions remind us of Huxley’s 
Brave New World) but its main purpose is not so much, as with Huxley, to 
satirize faith in science as to anticipate the consequences of our present 
political and philosophical situation, and to realize poetically their possible 
future forms. 

A similar intention, though not on the whole comparable in spiritual re- 
sourcefulness, is present in the work of G. R. Hocke and Stefan Andres. 
Hocke’s Der Tanzende Gott is another of those novels with a semi- or pseudo- 
historical setting: the cities of Sybaris and Croton are engaged in a sort 
of pre-Peloponnesian War of which the tyranny of Telis is but the ultimate 
phase—an internecine power struggle that ends, of course, with the an- 
nihilation of both communities. Stefan Andres is a writer of wide popular 
appeal (his novelle Wir Sind Utopia is likely to attain the sort of popularity 
that a generation ago was accorded to Binding’s Opfergang), but the 
numerous novels and short stories that he has published since 1933 are of 
unequal value and show the cardinal defect of so many of the contemporary 
German authors: an inability to control and shape an overpowering mass of 
experience. This is, in any event, apparent enough in Andres’ latest work 
Die Sintflut. The central character of this long novel is the great political 
monomaniac—The Normer—who operates in a Southern Italian town 
(Citté Morta) among tensions and with ambitions that are familiar from 
other political fiction. It is obvious that what Andres actually describes is 
the thinly disguised early history of the Nazi movement. But while his 
imagination is astoundingly energetic, his spiritual grasp is uncertain and 
his craftsmanship immature. This novel reminds us that abundance of 
imagination is to-day not rare, and that its value must, therefore, be dis- 
counted; in many cases it is not the distinction of a special talent, but a 
form of bohemian self-indulgence. 
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Something of the same criticism has been made of Elisabeth Langg&sser 
who died in July 1950 shortly before the completion of her last novel, 
Die Mérkische Argonautenfahrit. But her case is different: she is clearly a 
major writer in whom imagination and intellectual fervor are focussed not 
upon a vague social issue garnished with an opaque sort of philosophizing, 
but upon the profound problem of the justification of human life within a 
world that is steadily decreasing in metaphysical energies. In Das Unaus- 
léschliche Siegel (perhaps the most ambitious of post-war novels) she had 
aimed high: by using an involved telescopic technique she wished to remind 
us of the various forms of temptation, sin, grace and redemption. Her new 
novel is less elaborate and more directly contemporary in setting: during 
the late summer of 1945, after the fall of Berlin, seven people, each different 
from the other, find themselves as refugees on what turns out to be a pil- 
grimage to the monastery of Anastasiendorf in the southern Mark Branden- 
burg. Six of them, led by the nuns Dolores and Perpetua, reach their goal. 
And while they cannot in the end see the abbess, their common journey to 
the “Golden Fleece of insight and repentance”’ has not been in vain: their 
sense of sin, lethargy and arrogance has been turned into a new resolution. 
They have gone to Anastasiendorf in order to be able now to return to their 
normal lives as changed and more perceptive creatures. The plot is here as 
in Miss Langgisser’s previous work richly, perhaps extravagantly elabo- 
rated by a fiery, even hectic fondness for mythological metaphors drawn 
from several cultures and several types of belief at once. Two short stories 
are woven into the novel—one a hisiury of Sichelchen who accompanies 
the pilgrims, and another, ‘“‘The Children of Medea” in which the theme of 
the Argonautenfahrt is reiterated as if in a puppet show and in a different, 
simpler key. As a document of a most serious mind the novel is deeply 
moving, as a work of art it lacks integration: its abrupt ending is only one 
sign of its obviously fragmentary character. Here (and in many other con- 
temporary German novels) one is reminded not so much of the example of 
nineteenth century fiction, as of the European Baroque novel with its sur- 
feit of detail and its metaphysical anxiety that tended—much as it does in 
Miss Langgiasser’s narratives—to overcharge the platitude and to under- 
rate the difficulties of defending a passionately Christian point of view in 
imagery that has often little more than academic validity. 


VI 


German fiction, it seems to me, testifies most convincingly to the 
spiritual forces that press forward in every area of the literary life. But 
lyrical poetry and the theatre are no less striking instances. It is in the 
theatre that one has the most immediate evidence of the eagerness with 
which the German is prepared to submit to the aesthetic, dramatic repre- 
sentation of what disturbs him. It is, technically speaking, on a very high 
level, and whether one sees a production by Griindgens or Hilpert, Garcia 
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Lorca’s Bluthochzeit, Zuckmayer’s Barbara Blomberg or Bert Brecht’s 
Mutter Courage the experience is always moving. Brecht’s play is not a new 
one, but its bareness, and the raw but inspired passion with which it states 
the case of the little man against war, is extraordinarily impressive. The 
play is, as yet, being shown with great success in the Soviet Zone but since 
it does not resort to Marxist or any mere materialist ideology it is more 
than probable that it may soon be decried as pacifist propaganda. The other 
recent stirring dramatic event is Carl Zuckmayer’s Gesang im Feuerofen. It 
is the first time that the author of such splendidly realistic plays as Der 
Frohliche Weinberg, Der Hauptmann von Koepenick and Des Teufels General 
attempts a work of many symbolic levels. The idea (and the plot) revolves 
around two newspaper items: one dealing with the burning by the German 
military police of a castle in which a group of French maquis are assembled 
for a dance; and the other with the washing ashore on the Florida coast of 
44 whales who perish immediately. ‘‘This is the time’, comments one of 
the figures of the play, ‘“‘when Lucifer has come on earth and when no one 
knows any more what is good and what is bad... . The earth no longer 
takes in its dead.’’ Constantly shifting from the tangible realism of its im- 
mediate plot to a background of symbolic or at least metaphorical para- 
phrase, the play has elements of the expressionist attitude: Zuckmayer is 
interested in the human being as such and not, as one might expect, in 
any opposing political philosophies: the French and German soldiers are 
played by the same actors. 


VII 


If we find lavish display of the imagination, an emphasis upon the emo- 
tional reality of the world, and a preoccupation with symbolic forms 
characteristic of the novel and, to some extent, of the drama, we may ex- 
pect to discover these qualities at least as conspicuous in poetry itself. 
Actually the achievement of the poets, though remarkable enough, is less 
impressive than that of the experimental novelists. Mr. Leonard Forster 
has sifted attitudes, motifs, and forms of German poetry between 1944 and 
1948 (Cambridge 1949), and what those poets have produced who have 
during the past two years published further verse, is, in the main well 
enough defined in that excellent essay. I should like to speak of only two 
poets who are, curiously enough, not considered by Mr. Forster: Wilhelm 
Lehmann and Gottfried Benn. Neither is, strictly speaking, a young or a 
new poet: both have published numerous volumes during the past twenty 
years. But unless Iam mistaken they now represent what seems most stimu- 
lating to the younger poets. Benn’s importance is due to his insistence upon 
a radically modern and underived poetic idiom, and Lehmann’s to his sheer 
lyrical force, and his feeling for what the Germans call the ‘magic’ qualities 
of nature. Lehmann’s Bukolisches Tagebuch offers observations and medi- 
tations in prose upon the idyllic aspects of nature. If this diary is sometimes 
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a little stilted and self-conscious, this defect is not nearly so disturbing in 
Lehmann’s latest volume of poetry Noch Nicht Genug. There his deep 
attachment to nature provides the strong lyrical impetus which is refined 
and poetically strengthened by a remarkable command of historical and 
mythological imagery. 

Gottfried Benn’s work is of an entirely different order and, while per- 
haps even more influential than Lehmann’s it springs from an attitude 
towards the world of man and nature that is the very opposite of behavior, 
‘bucolic’ or, broadly speaking, religious sentiment. Benn has been the target 
of violent attacks not only because of his affiliation with the Nazis but be- 
cause of his intellectual position which is (and has been) uncompromisingly 
anti-optimist and even anti-cultural. In his poetry he has always sought 
not the attractive but the rigorously adequate form, and although that has 
made his work esoteric and unpalatable it has nevertheless provided one of 
the few instances of the sort of poetry that relies for its diction and imagery 
neither on Goethe nor on Rilke. In a collection of his recent poetry he 
dedicates himself anew to the work of art as the highest form of human 
self-justification, springing not, however, from a rarefied aesthetic dandyism 
but from a profound faith in the unchanging ‘static’ values: ‘Es zaehlen 
nur die hichsten Sphiren/Und das Menschliche zaehlt nicht dazu... .’ Benn 
discusses his fundamental convictions most aggressively in three volumes 
of philosophical prose, Der Ptolemacer, Drei Alte Maenner, and Ausdrucks- 
well—essays dealing with the contemporary role of the intellectual and, 
especially, the poet ... ‘der Einzige, der mit den Dingeu fertig wird, der 
iiber sie entscheidet.’ Benn differs in many respects from Jiinger; but both 
seem to share an important conviction: despite (or because of) their cul- 
tural pessimism they regard the work of art as perhaps the only and 
certainly the most meaningful device by which man (particularly man in 
the machine age) can give expression to his desire for insight as well as 
order. In an extraordinarily illuminating contribution to the Festschrift for 
Heidegger (Anteile) Ernst Jiinger reaffirms this point of view which for 
him represents a step towards the transcending of nihilism. But the same 
conviction can be found in much of contemporary German poetry. It 
suggests that the poet claims a far more energetic function than he has been 
able to exercise in the recent past: he has, says Kasack, in large measure 
taken over the role of the philosopher by compelling us to re-examine ideas 
that have grown uncertain. ‘Brenn ich auch niederer als eine Kerze, / vom 
Schicksal in die Einsamkeit gestellt: / so hab ich doch das Reich der Schwaerze / 
fluechtig an seinem Rand erhellt. Zerschluege dir ein blinder Streich / den 
Traum der Bilder scherbengleich, / so rettet noch dein letzter Klang / die Erde 
vor dem Untergang.’ 

Victor LANGE 


Cornell University 
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The Genesis of Modern Foreign 
Language Leaching 


T IS not generally recognized that the methods and techniques of modern 

foreign language teaching are the results of certain accidents of history. 
Renaissance England was the scene of a new intense interest in languages, 
and the teachers of this time developed certain teaching methods and 
materials, in an effort to meet the current demand for linguistic knowledge, 
which remained fundamental in any future approach to the teaching of 
modern foreign languages. 

The Renaissance in England did not suddenly occur in a burst of glory. 
The roots go back to the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the high 
culture of the Elizabethan Age was only reached through the patient labors 
of a small group of English humanists throughout two centuries in making a 
desire for learning and improvement a characteristic of the national temper. 
For humanism in England began in an almost haphazard and casual way. 
It was the work of pioneers, a series of individual endeavors that were to 
revolutionize English scholarship.' Oxford University seems to have been 
the first cer.ter of the new learning in England during the fifteenth century. 
Since the time of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, who in his enthusiasm 
for Italian humanism had endowed Oxford with generous gifts of books and 
manuscripts, the university had showed an independence from medieval 
culture in her welcome of Italian scholars, in the steady progress in the 
teaching of Greek, and in the humanistic character of the output of the 
Oxford press. Oxford scholars—mostly schoolmen, statesmen, and theologi- 
ans—soon caught the spirit of the Renaissance and made the long journey 
across the Alps to Italy where the Italian universities were eminent above 
all others and the fame of Italian scholars brought students from all over 
the world. The influence of this first group of Oxonians on the general 
development of humanism in England, however, was not great. For the 
most part these scholars remained abroad and followed individual activities, 
so their scattered efforts failed to establish any direct connection between 
Italian and English culture. 

The foundations of modern scholarship in England were laid by a second 
generation of Oxford friends: Thomas Linacre, William Grocyn, andWilliam 
Latimer. Instead of remaining in Italy to complete their studies, these men 


Roberto Weiss, Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1941); Lewis 
Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England (New York, 1902). 
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came back to Oxford to teach what they had learned. A strong humanistic 
spirit, a genuine desire for learning and culture was established in the uni- 
versities, although it must be recognized that English humanism was of a 
definitely practical, patriotic, and utilitarian character.” 

Outside of the walls of the universities in England, the Renaissance was 
yet to make itself felt. It was now the task of the pupils of Grocyn and 
Linacre during the early sixteenth century to broaden the sphere of human- 
ism. Sir Thomas More was the first to awaken the English court to a desire 
for learning and cultural improvement. In linking the University and Court 
together in a common pursuit, he deserves the credit for carrying an en- 
thusiasm for learning into a large and influencial circle where it hitherto 
had been unknown. At the same time Erasmus and John Colet sought to 
begin the study of the new learning in the public schools where they initiated 
a new program of education based on humanistic ideals. It was with this in 
view that Colet founded St. Paul’s School for boys in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Humanism had thus been transplanted and had established itself in 
England by the beginning of the sixteenth century. Three generations of 
English scholars had shared in establishing the new learning first at Oxford, 
thence to the court and the circles of the nobility, and then to the schools. 
After the initial impulse given by Italy, English humanism began to de- 
velop along its own lines. Once the foundations for English scholarship had 
been laid, the middle class citizen came in for his share of culture too. The 
middle class citizen had always believed in the value and importance of 
schools, and with the rise in prosperity through trade and commerce he 
was able to do something concrete toward furthering education. The found- 
ing of schools and support of scholars at the universities by rich merchants 
and trade guilds became the fashion, and almost a religious obligation 
during the Elizabethan period.® 

The average citizen’s desire for a quick, easy way to self-improvement 
in all of the social graces was supplied by various manuals, the Elizabethan 
counterpart of today’s ‘‘ten easy lessons.” Handy books teaching good con- 
duct, conversation, courtesy, letter writing, languages, and wisdom books 
which contained hundreds of similies explaining different subjects as history, 
geography, cooking, arithmetic, and commerce were used during t*:* Tudor 
and Stuart period. Since a good many of the books for improvement were 
written in foreign languages, the Elizabethans developed an art of trans- 
lation that is unsurpassed in literature.‘ Hoby’s Courtier, North’s Plutarch, 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas, Young’s Conversatzione, and Florio’s Montaigne are 


° Weiss, op. cit., passim; Pietro Rebora, “Aspetti dell’unamesimo in Inghilterra,” Lo 
Rinascita, III (1939), 366-415. 

* Louis B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), p. 50. 

* F.O. Matthiessen, Translation, An Elizabethan Art (Cambridge, 1931). 
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just a few examples of the enormous quantities of learning which was trans- 
lated for the benefit of all Englishmen. National pride began to make itself 
felt in the use of the vernacular, and the English did not wish to fall behind 
the Netherlands, France, or Italy in the production of books, translations 
though they were. 

However, translations alone could not supply the need for access to the 
vast stores of learning brought from abroad by the Renaissance; conse- 
quently there was a definite necessity for mastering foreign languages. 
Moreover, the increased communication and commerce that had sprung 
up with foreign countries gave a great impetus to the desire for a knowledge 
of languages. As Englishmen were brought into closer contact with foreign 
countries, interest in news from abroad increased. This gave rise to ‘‘news”’ 
pamphlets dealing with stories of anthropapahgi, murders, tempests, dis- 
coveries, and other sensational happenings. Closer contact between the 
countries of the world brought a new political activity with its attendant 
problems, and reports from abroad took on greater significance during 
times of international crisis or conflict. 

Merchants and those who had to travel in foreign countries were in 
particular need of a knowledge of languages. Italy was the great commercial 
center of the time; hence anyone having dealings with the countries of the 
Mediterranean had to know his Italian. French, because of its widespread 
currency, was also important to English traders. There was a definite utili- 
tarlan purpose in learning modern foreign languages, and many of the early 
language lesson books were directed particularly at the merchant class. 
Furthermore, travellers on the Continent, whether for business, education, 
or pleasure, had a need to know foreign languages. A tour of Europe was 
considered a necessary part of a gentleman’s education during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; therefore we find many young nobles studying 
with tutors in England in preparation for travel abroad.5 

With so many foreign merchants, professional men, courtiers, and 
artisans in England during the Renaissance, Englishmen were in daily 
contact with foreign languages. The English court was especially crowded 
with foreigners. During the time of Henry VIII many Spaniards and Italians 
of every profession surrounded the king, and in turn had a company of 
courtiers running after them anxious to learn foreign languages.® In the 
days of Elizabeth few courtiers or men of distinction were unable to speak 
Italian. Elizabeth herself was an accomplished linguist quite capable of 
carrying on negotiations with Italian ambassadors in their native tongue. 


* A good example is the Earl of Southampton, Shakespear’s patron, who studied with 
John Florio in preparation for a visit to Italy. Although Florio’s patron was well-instructed in 
Italian, Florio would have advised him, no doubt, to take his language lesson manual along 
with him on his journey, as was the custom with travellers. 

* Einstein, op. cit., p. 219. 
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Ascham, Lyly, Florio, and many other contemporaries praise the queen’s 
ability to speak foreign languages. 

The vogue of language learning that swept Elizabethan England was 
the result of both a humanistic desire for culture and improvement and a 
utilitarian importance given to foreign languages by new aspects of com- 
merce and politics. The study of modern languages created a demand for 
both teachers and textbooks; the religious refugees fleeing into England 
from persecutions on the Continent at just this time were opportune in 
supplying both. 

The vexing question of religion in the sixteenth century gave a great 
impetus to the teaching of foreign languages in England. Refugees from 
Europe, fleeing from the fierce struggles of the Reformation and Inquisition, 
came into England at just the right time to supply the demand for language 
teachers and textbooks. The first religious refugees in England found their 
position to be very delicate. The unpredictable Henry VIII had but little 
sympathy with the Protestants in spite of his trouble with the Pope, and 
later with the accession of “Bloody Mary” Tudor, the fugitives had to 
about-face and find protection outside of England. However, the reign of 
Elizabeth and the establishment of Protestantism in England created a 
haven and hospitable abode for the harassed refugees of Europe. 

Singularly, the Golden Age of Elizabeth coincided with the period of 
greatest religious persecution on the Continent. The flood of refugees into 
England increased up until the Edict of Nantes in 1598 which freed France, 
at least, from further religious strife. Foreigners soon formed a large fraction 
of the general population, probably about one in twenty in London.’ By 
far the greatest number of aliens were Huguenot and Flemish refugees 
fleeing from the cruelties of the Duke of Alva in France and the Nether- 
lands. Some of these refugees became language teachers in response to the 
increasing demand for a knowledge of foreign languages. 

Peter Du Ploich was, perhaps, the earliest of the French language 
teachers in London. He published A Treatise in English and Frenche right 
necessary and profitable for al young children (c. 1553) in which he mentions 
that he is teaching school ‘‘In Trinitie lane, at the signe of the Rose.” This 
work consists of English and French dialogues in parallel columns with an 
unusually heavy religious emphasis on catechism, litany, and prayers.® 

The most important of the French refugee teachers in England was 
Claude de Sainliens, or as he anglicized it, Hollyband. He was a Huguenot 
refugee who probably came to England in about 1564.® In his first work 


7 W. Besant, London in the Time of the Tudors (London, 1904), pp. 80, 200-3. 

* See Kathleen Lambley, The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in England 
during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester, 1920). 

® See Lucy E. Farrer, La vie et les oeuvres de Claude de Sainliens (Paris, 1907); and M. 
St. Clare Byrne (ed.), The Elizabethan Home Discovered in 2 Dialogues by Claudius Hollyband 
and Peter Erondell (London 1925). 
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The French Schoolmaister (c. 1573) Hollyband notes that he is teaching 
school ‘In Paules Churchyard, hard by the signe of the Lucrece.” Like 
Du Ploich’s Treatise, Hollyband’s manual incorporates the scenes of daily 
life in the dialogues. The method of the dialogue writers was to get their pu- 
pils to use the language as soon as possible; therefore the simple and inter- 
esting conversations about getting up in the morning, dressing, eating 
breakfast, going to school, street and tavern talk, proverbs and prayers, 
and polite sayings were used as a basis for their instruction. The dialogues 
of The French Schoolmaister are given in French and English arranged on 
opposite pages, and the conversation becomes progressively harder as the 
pupil masters the language. Grammar for the language was used sparingly 
and was placed at the end of the book after the dialogues. Hollyband’s 
second dialogue manual appeared in 1576: The French Littleton. 

Hollyband’s French books became very popular in England, and in 
1583 he tried his hand at a work for teaching Italian: The Italian School- 
master, an enlarged and rearranged form of an earlier work published in 
1575. The method of this work consists of rules briefly treating Italian 
pronunciation and grammar followed by Italian and English dialogues de- 
signed to be of help to the English traveller in Italy: asking for the way, 
at the inn, phrases for the physician, travelling by water, bargaining, salu- 
tations, and so on. The last part of the work consists of a “most fine, 
pleasant, and pithy”? History of Arnalt and Lucenda, which is evidently 
held out as an inducement and reward for studying the rules and dialogues. 
In the same year Hollyband incorporated the well-known grammar school 
textbook Linguae Lalinae Excercitatio of Juan Luis Vives in a polyglot 
work of dialogues called Campo di Fior, or flowery field of four languages, 
ialian, Latin, French, and English. Hollyband was a well-known figure in 
London; his success is attested by his works and his long career of over 
thirty years as a teacher of languages. 

Second in popularity to the works of Hollyband was The French Alpha- 
bet (1592) by G. de la Mothe, who also taught in St. Pauls’ Churchyard. 
Among other teachers of French located at Paul’s besides Hollyband and 
De la Mothe were Robert Fontaine, a Huguenot refugee, Jacques Bellot, a 
Norman refugee and author of The French Grammar (1578), and John Love, 
an alien Catholic teacher. Of interest too was the French school at South- 
hampton kept by Dr. Adrian Saravia, a learned Flemish refugee. 

When the Inquisition was established in Italy in 1542, a small number of 
Protestant refugees fled to England. Among these was Michael Angelo 
Florio. During the reign of Edward VI England was a haven for persecuted 
refugees, and here Michael Angelo found employment as pastor of the 
Italian Church in London and as a teacher of Italian. While in England 
he published an Italian grammar entitled Regole de la lingua Thoscana in 
1553. When Mary Tudor came to the throne, England was no longer safe 
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for foreign refugees, so Michael Angelo left the country in obedience to the 
royal edict of March, 1554. 

During Michael Angelo Florio’s stay in London, his son John Florio 
was born (c. 1553). He went to the Continent with his father and probably 
received his education either at Tiibingen in Switzerland or in Italy.’® Hie 
returned to England not later than 1573 where his first dialogue manual 
entitled Florio His Firste Fruites: which yeelde familiar speech, merie 
Prouerbes, wittie Sentences, and golden sayings appeared in 1578." The forty- 
four dialogues of the Firste Fruiles have the Italian and English in parallel 
columns and are graded, beginning simply and becoming more difficult 
towards the end. Florio departs from the usual content of language lesson 
manuals by giving his observations and opinions on various aspects of 
London life. The work is full of topical allusions as the speakers wander 
through the streets, meet for a meal together, or sit down on a bank to 
chat about English culture, court gossip, the theatre, Queen Elizabeth’s 
admirable qualities, and love. Besides teaching the Italian language, 
Florio’s dialogues were intended to aid the student in original composition. 
The careful, ornamental, almost euphuistic style of the dialogues was in 
tended to lead up to a refinement and polish in the student’s English style. 
That the Firste Fruites was designed not only to teach Italian to English- 
men, but English to Italians may be inferred by the preface A (uli i 
Gentilhomini, e Mercanti Italiani. 

In 1591 Florio published his second dialogue manual: Florios Second 
Frutes, To be gathered of twelve Trees, of divers but delightsome tastes to the 
tongues of Italians and Englishmen. This is one of the most significant 
Renaissance language lesson books. Besides its dual function as a dialogue 
manual for teaching Italian to Englishmen and English to Italians, it is at 
the same time a book of polite conversation and a means of learning fine 
writing and a definite literary style. In no other manual do proverls play 
such an all-important part in teaching a fluent and varied manner of speak- 
ing. Moreover, the unusual topical nature of the book reflects the interests 
of a cultivated, courtly society and shows that as an “‘apostle of the Ren- 
aissance in England,” Florio tried to propagate the best fruits of Con 
tinental humanism among the most promising Elizabethans. 

Spanish too was taught as a modern foreign language in Elizabethan 
England, although for the most part the language was studied only for 
practical reasons. John Thorius, a Flemish refugee, was one of the first 
teachers of Spanish in England. After attending Oxford University, he 
published a translation of a Spanish grammar by Antonio de Corro: The 
Spanish Grammer (1590). William Stepney, apparently a native English- 


© Frances A. Yates, John Florio: The Life of an Italian in Shakespeare's England (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). 
4 See Arundel Del Re (ed.), Florio’s First Fruits (Formosa, Japan, 1936). 
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man, published the most interesting of the Spanish books, The Spanish 
Schoole-master (1591). Stepney’s dialogues besides containing the usual 
meal scene, conversation at an inn, salutations, and proverbs, has a lively 
scene laid inside of St. Paul’s Church where the speakers comment upon 
what they see there. The Spanish Inquisition sent John Minsheu into 
England where he set up his Spanish school in Paul’s Churchyard. In 1599 
he published A Spanish Grammar and in 1617 his laborious lexicon of eleven 
languages, Guide Into Tongues. 

During the Tudor and Stuart period, the scores of language lesson 
hooks, dictionaries, and grammars published are evidence of the extent of 
the vogue of language learning. But Englishmen did not find anything 
revolutionary or astonishing in the flood of dialogue manuals coming from 
the press, for the modern language dialogue was the heir of at least three 
older traditions: the medieval debate, the Latin colloquia, and the French 
maniére de langage. 

Neither the compendium nor the handbook were Renaissance innova- 
tions. Encyclopedic collections of knowledge, such as the various medieval 
specula, were popular before the Renaissance, and the dialogue form of 
imany handbooks is only a specialized development of the medieval de- 
hate.’ But because the language lesson dialogue manuals were in popular 
demand and had a practical application, they had a greater utility during 
the Renaissance than they could have had in an earlier time. 

Elizabethan modern language manuals were much indebted to the Latin 
colloguia used in the Enblish grammar schools since the early sixteenth 
century. These were dialogue books on everyday subjects used for the teach- 
ing of Latin. Most of them were written entirely in Latin, but some had 
parallel English translations. The colloquies having the greatest influence 
on the Elizabethan modern language manuals were Mathurin Cordier’s 
Colloquia (1564) and Juan Luis Vives’ Linguae Latinae Exercitatio (1539)." 
Vives’ work, for example, included such scenes as a boy getting up in the 
morning, going to school, the school lessons, games, meals, and polite say- 
ings. The subject matter of these dialogues had a strong influence on later 
manual writers. 

French is the only modern language that was taught in England before 
the Renaissance. The teaching of French in medieval England was carried 
on by means of elementary grammars, rhyming vocabularies, and treatises. 
The rhyming vocabularies contained collections of words and rhymed 
phrases arranged in the form of a narrative; the contents were of a very 
practical character, and dealt exclusively with such occurrences and occu- 
pations of daily life as meal scenes, walking through the country, the ar- 


* Elizabeth Merrill, The Dialogue in English Literature (New York, 1911), p. 38. 
An English translation of Vives’ book is in Foster Watson’s Tudor Schoolboy Life 
(London, 1908). 
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rangement of the house, and dressing in the morning. Towards the end oi 
the fourteenth century these rhyming vocabularies were replaced by a new 
kind of book for teaching French, the maniére de langage. The maniére was 
a model conversation book intended for the use of travellers, merchants 
and others desiring a conversational and practical rather than a thorough 
grammatical knowledge of French." The first of these was written about 
1396 by T. Coyfurelly. The typical maniére de langage contained dialogues 
in French and English on such topics as buying and selling, preparation 
for travel, inquiring the way, and conversation at an inn. The manual 
writers of the Elizabethan period, therefore, had a long tradition of French 
teaching upon which to build their works. 

The long line of modern language books produced during the Renais- 
sance were born of their maker’s practical experience with the difficulties 
of teaching foreign languages to the English. During the sixteenth century 
in England there was an increasing demand for a knowledge of other 
languages because of the humanistic impulse for learning and improvement 
and a practical necessity for linguistic knowledge on the part of statesmen, 
merchants, and literati. The large number of foreign refugees coming into 
the country provided tutors for those who wished to learn French, Italian, 
or Spanish, but there were as yet no adequate textbooks. There was thus a 
great need for language books to be used both as aids for teachers in their 
instruction and as a means for reaching the larger public who could not 
afford private tutoring. There are two basic reasons for the instant success 
and lasting popularity of the language lesson books produced by the re- 
fugees in England: first, they were up-to-date in their methods and appeal; 
and second, they approached the modern language on the same ground or 
analogous to Latin as a worthy subject of learning. Tradition and innova- 
tion fortuitously combined during the English Renaissance to produce 
new methods and materials which became the genesis of modern foreign 
language teaching. 

RK. C. SIMONINI, JR. 

East Carolina Teachers College 

Greenville, N.C. 


4 Lambley, op. cit. p. 35. 








New Languages for the New Asta 


N KOREA the American army has been handicapped by the lack of 

qualified Korean language interpreters. This shortage has created 
practical military difficulties as well as psychological ones. For the Koreans 
are extremely proud of their language which they reinstituted as their 
official idiom in 1948 after it had been banned by the Japanese for 35 years. 
On the other hand, even Koreans have their troubles with the language. 
For instance, the fourteen Korean broadcasters of the Voice of America 
sometimes have difficulties expressing the news in modern terms because 
Korean changed little until recent decades. 

With the Koreans reverting from Japanese to Korean, some five hundred 
million Asiatics have changed their official languages since the end of 
World War II. In Burma, India, Pakistan and Indonesia, the former func- 
tions of English and Dutch are now being taken over by Burmese, Hindi, 
Urdu and Indonesian respectively. The English language of mandated 
Palestine has been replaced by Israel’s Hebrew. 

Thus ‘“‘the most powerful spontaneous force in Asia today,’’ as Secretary 
Acheson characterizes the desire for national independence, plus the with- 
drawal of foreign powers from former colonies have revolutionized the 
language pattern together with the political situation. Asia’s new sovereign 
states no longer accept languages imposed from the outside. Most import- 
ant, they must develop their own idioms to strengthen national unity. 
But these languages are often inadequate for the demands of modern civili- 
zation. This leads to such government-inspired moves to develop the state 
tongue as the recent drive of India’s United Provinces for 20,000 urgently 
needed words in Hindi, the new “‘federal language.” 

The forms of what Jawaharlal Nehru has called Asia’s linguistic revolu- 
tion differ in various countries. Korea reestablished its old indigenous 
tongue after years of foreign oppression. Indonesia pushes a language that 
is almost as new as the state itself. India, in search of a national language, 
is drawn into a language struggle between proponents of various ‘‘favorite 
tongues.” In Japan and also in some Arabic-speaking countries, educators 
experiment with simplified alphabets that would extend education to the 
masses. 

While the new national languages are being groomed for their political 
roles, English is still used for official purposes in several countries that plan 
to replace it. What at first sight looks like a bad battering for the status of 
English as a world language may turn out a minor setback, provided the 
adherents of English think of Asia’s needs first and of their linguistic pref- 
erences last. 

Japan’s brutal suppression of the Korean language was logical because 
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the Japanese considered the language an obstacle to making the Koreans 
over into inferior Japanese. But it also killed all chances of Koreans as a 
group taking voluntarily to the Japanese language. The Japanese outlawed 
the teaching of Korean language and history in the schools; school children 
who learned Korean from their parents were punished for speaking Korean 
instead of Japanese. During World War II Yung Chae Lee, president of the 
Korean Language Association, was thrown into jail for his scholarly studies 
and tortured to death. As the Koreans were denied access to education, 
training and all positions of executive responsibility, the new Republic of 
Korea lacked government administrators, skilled technicians, business exec 
utives, professional army officers, lawyers, doctors, builders and mechanics 
when the Japanese were ejected. 

Now Korean is used in the textbooks and taught in the schools once 
again. Law No. 6 of October 9, 1948 that proclaims Korean as the state lan 
guage permits the use of Chinese characters for some time on a par with the 
Korean alphabet. For instance, the announcements of the Education De 
partment in the Official Gazette are printed with Korean letters but all 
other departments use Chinese ideograms. Newspapers utilize a combination 
of Chinese characters and Korean letters but the Chinese ideograms are 
being eliminated. They are still used in Korean colleges. 

The Korean simplified phonetic alphabet consists of 25 letters, 14 con- 
sonants and 11 vowels. One vowel, an ‘‘a’”’ sound, is not used. The letters 
are of a very simple structure and read top to bottom. 

Since the shortage of Korean interpreters cannot be overcome overnight 
and many Koreans understand Japanese, the American army has sent 
Japanese-speaking Americans, mostly Nisei soldiers, to Korea, as a stop- 
gap measure. Incidentally, the Japanese language has also been useful to 
the same Chinese Nationalist government in Formosa that forbade it im- 
mediately upon taking possession of the island in 1945. Through their in- 
sistence on Mandarin Chinese, the official language, the Nationalists iso- 
lated themselves effectively from the native population whose majority 
speaks either southern Chinese dialects or Japanese. In June, 1950 the gov- 
ernment rescinded its ban and now sponsors both radio programs and pub- 
lications in the Japanese language. 

In Indonesia, the Japanese did as much to develop the Indonesian lan- 
guage as they did in Korea to suppress the Korean language—not because 
their final objective was different but because Japanese could not be intro- 
duced rapidly. Dutch and English were immediately forbidden. On the other 
hand, the Indonesian language, although not spoken by the majority of the 
inhabitants, had become a symbol of the struggle for liberation from the 
Dutch. The leaders of the independence movement favored it because it was 
better suited for the spread of political education than the 200 regional 
languages (the Moslem and Communist parties used it freely). 

The Japanese all at once forced the Indonesians to conduct their affairs 
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in government, economics, communications, education and the like in a 
language of their own rather than Dutch. School teachers and government 
officials— irrespective of rank—most of whom were only slightly acquainted 
with Indonesian, suddenly found themselves compelled to study it. Since 
many subjects seldom or never touched upon before had now to be dealt 
with, Indonesian underwent a period of forced growth, fulfilling the mani- 
fold functions of a mature modern language as speedily as possib!e. More- 
over, because the Japanese were determined to enlist the energies of the 
entire Indonesian population in the war effort, they penetrated into villages 
in the remotest backwaters of the islands, using the Indonesian language as 
they went. 

Formally declared the state language upon Indonesia’s proclamation of 
independence on August 17, 1945, Indonesian is an adaptation of Malay 
with a freer choice of regional and foreign words and more flexible grammar 
than the Malay book language. It is used in all government documents and 
in most newspapers, and the language of instruction in all ‘‘middle” and high 
schools. Today, according to government estimates, some 30% of Indo- 
nesia’s eighty million-odd people understand Indonesian. 

Rapid replacement of Dutch, however, is going to be difficult because it 
permeated Indonesia’s intellectual life to such an extent that even research 
in purely Indonesian matters was conducted in Dutch. The replacement of 
English in India, Pakistan and Burma will be similarly difficult. Under the 
centuries-old British rule the English language established itself firmly as a 
political and cultural medium. In fact, the intellectuals of South East Asia 
absorbed the ideas of political liberty largely through English literature. 
Said a Burmese educator to an audience of hostile Britishers, before Burma 
became independent, ‘“‘You British people come to our country, you take it 
over, you make us learn your language, you teach us your own history, 
which is full of your own struggles for freedom, you teach us your literature, 
which enshrines just the same principles of freedom, and then you don’t 
want us to want freedom. If we did not, we should be bad pupils.”’ Fighters 
for national independence like Gandhi proved such powerful opponents for 
the British because, among other things, they knew English thinking and 
the English language intimately and used it with the greatest skill. Gandhi 
freely acknowledged the greatness of the English language, as did Nehru. 
“English,”’ said the Prime Minister, ‘opened the doors and windows of for- 
eign thought, foreign science etcetera and we learnt much by it. Let us be 
grateful to the English language and for what it has taught us.” 

Why, then, the change away from English? Because no nation can be- 
come great on the basis of a foreign language, Nehru declared in one of his 
most eloquent speeches during the parliamentary debate on the federal 
language. ‘“‘A foreign language can never be the language of the people, for 
you will have two strata or more, those who live in thought and action of a 
foreign tongue and those who live in another world.” 
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On September 14, 1949 the Constituent Assembly of India at last de- 
clared Hindi in the Devanagari script (Deva Nagari meaning God’s Lan- 
guage, the script usually employed to write Sanskrit) the official language of 
the Indian Union. The use of English for all official purposes was sanctioned 
for fifteen years. In the national Parliament, either English or Hindi may 
be used, and in the state legislatures, English, Hindi or the language of the 
state is permitted. It was agreed that every child should be given primary 
education in his or her mother tongue, provided there are a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils in a particular locality to make this practical. 

For a while a strong movement among India’s millions who don’t cus- 
tomarily speak Hindi threatened to cut up the country into linguistic prov- 
inces. (Some 100,000,000 out of over 300,000,000 Indians speak Tamil, 
Kanarese, Telugu, Malayalam, Maharathi or Gujerati (Gandhi's language); 
other huge groups speak Bengali, Punjabi, Oriya, Assamese, Kashmiri and 
the Munda languages). For instance, the Bengali population of the district 
of Manbhum protested through its own satyagraha (non-cooperation) move- 
ment against local attempts to establish Hindi as the area’s official language. 
But after much searching of hearts the special language commission of 
Parliament agreed that separate linguistic administrative units would bur- 
den provincial finances beyond the breaking point, create new boundaries 
and irredentist linguistic minorities, and breed intolerance and parochial 
patriotism. The need of the hour was unity, and only a language spoken 
by a high percentage of Indians would promote it. These sentiments were 
supported by the University Education commission which reported, ‘‘The 
language spoken and understood by more than 120,000,000 of our country- 
men, the midland tongue, the basic Khari Boli dialect, designated Hindi or 
Hindustani, has to fulfil this destiny.” 

However, Hindi as the federal language is to be developed along demo- 
cratic lines and to reflect the composite culture of the second most populated 
country with the greatest variety of races on earth. Its main inspiration is to 
come from Sanskrit but it is also to draw on the various living languages of 
all the people. ‘‘You have to win through the good will of those groups in 
India whose mother tongue is not Hindi,”’ Nehru said. 

A linguistic relative of Hindi written in Arabic script, Urdu, is the new 
national and cultural language of Pakistan (‘‘Land of the Pure” in Urdu). 
English is still used for official correspondence and remains the language of 
instruction for technical subjects. Pakistanis hope to replace it gradually 
with Urdu. The medium of instruction up to high school level is Urdu which 
is taught concurrently with provincial languages like Pushtu, Bengali and 
Punjabi. One of the most urgent functions of Urdu will be to cement further 
ties between the two western and eastern areas of Pakistan which are 
separated through Indian territory by a distance of a thousand miles. 

Like Pakistan and India, Burma permits the use of English for official 
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purposes. The first language, however, according to article 216 of the Con- 
stitution of January 4, 1948, is Burmese. Where English was once used ex- 
clusively, in the transaction of government business, both English and Bur- 
mese are now used. The trend is to bring Burmese to a level with English 
in official government usage, and, at the same time, to retain English as a 
medium of intercourse. The common language of the people was Burmese 
even before the Constitution was adopted, and the official change has not 
affected their language pattern. Rangoon, with its large foreign element, 
was and is bilingual. 

The only Asiatic country where Americans have taken an active part 
in language reform is Japan. Occupation officials, supported by the findings 
of education missions, feel that a simplification of the complicated Japanese 
script would extend education and nurture the growth of democratic opin- 
ion among the masses of the Japanese people. At present a Japanese pupil 
spends an excessively large part of his time memorizing the traditional 
system of writing Chinese ideograms mixed with Japanese phonograms. The 
big Japanese dictionaries contain some 15,000 characters but the average 
person learns only 1,200 and these incompletely. Newspapers use some 1,850 
characters and leave a wide gap for the average reader, though not for the 
university graduate who knows between 3,000 and 5,000 characters. 

Occupation officials have actively sponsored Japanese script reform. 
Some Japanese suggested paring the number of Chinese characters, so-called 
Kanji, down to 1,850, a suggestion that is studied by a special language com- 
mission of the Japanese government. Others proposed to simplify the struc- 
ture of Kanji so that each character would be written with fewer strokes. 
Another school, including several romanization societies, advocates writing 
Japanese with Roman letters, so-called Romaji. Under American directives, 
both Kanji and Romaji are now taught in Japan’s primary schools. This 
move meets opposition, for instance from intellectuals who feel that Romaji 
sacrifices the beauty, imagery and cultural associations of the Chinese- 
Japanese script. They like to point out that the Japanese equivalent of the 
simple English word “I,” when written in Romaji, comprises nine letters, 
thus, wafakushi. The same word can be written in four Japanese phonetic 
letters or one Chinese character. 

The study of Romaji is an important objective of the new School of 
Education of the International Christian University of Japan. With a 
faculty half Japanese, half foreign, the school can exert great influence on 
the development of Japanese language reform. The president of the new 
University, Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, stresses, however, that language reform 
must ultimately come from the people themselves. As the University is de- 
voted to the idea that it can educate democratic leaders for a new Japan, 
Dr. Yuasa’s approach to the language question is one of democratic evolu- 
tion as opposed to outside direction. Both English and Japanese will be 
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used concurrently in the University’s Liberal Arts College, and Graduate 
Schools of Citizenship and Public Administration as well as Social Work; 
Japanese students can complete their entire studies in English, if they wish. 

How deep an impression the English language has really made on the 
Japanese is hard to tell. More Japanese than ever before speak English, and 
English words as the American soldiers use them are becoming part of the 
Japanese language. The GI’s themselves, meantime, have acquired a strange 
new ‘‘Japanese American language.” 

One can predict, however, that English will continue to play an exceed- 
ingly important part in world affairs, no matter how forcefully old states 
and new develop their own languages. ‘‘English,’”’ says Nehru, ‘‘is obviously 
the most important language for us. . . . It is undoubtedly the nearest ap- 
proach to an international language.’”’ America’s rise as a world power has 
made it a more universal language than it was when Great Britain colonized 
Asia. But the use of a language is not dependent on politics alone. Spanish, 
for instance, is flourishing in Latin America and in the Philippines, and 
Spain derives a certain prestige among nations because of it, though she is 
no longer a major world power. As a rich and flexible medium of expression, 
with wider geographical distribution than Spanish or any other language 
ever had, English has an excellent international life expectancy. 

Far from suffering from national independence movements, the English 
language can provide one of the strongest, voluntary bonds between the 
East and the West. Take the dearth of reading materials in almost all new 
official languages. India, for instance, has appointed language commissions 
to prepare translations from important books, search for new words, es- 
pecially scientific and technical ones that must be borrowed from the West, 
and develop all-inclusive, authoritative dictionaries. Takdir Alisjahbana, the 
Indonesian language pioneer and novelist, declares, “If the Indonesian 
language is to fulfil its functions as the unifying and official language, it is 
essential that a great many important books be translated into Indonesian.” 
What is of lasting value in the English language and literature, in scientific 
and technical publications, Asia will eagerly absorb. Western writers and 
publishers, universities and government agencies as well as the United 
Nations can help to make such a program possible. Old-new languages will 
grow more expressive and better suited to the needs of this century as they 
transplant the ideas of the West into a medium of their own. As long as the 
English language can offer Asia ideas and know-how and contributes to 
common cultural interests, it will maintain and perhaps expand the stand- 
ing it now enjoys. 

ERNEST MAASS 
Japan International 
Christian Universily 











The Costumbrismo of the Pensador 
Mexicano and Micros 


HE Pensador Mexicano and Micrés with their sketches of human 

types and characteristic scenes make evident the factors of strength 
and interest inherent in costumbrismo as a literary medium. FernAndez de 
Lizardi brings into focus the manner of living in all parts of the land with 
his Periguillo Sarniento' and other writings.? Lizardi, who took an active 
part in the struggle for the independence of New Spain in 1810, and whose 
spirit of realistic interpretation was as profound as his apostolic zeal, 
gives us a “‘true picture of the sprawling, teeming, swarming people of 
Mexico.’ 

Angel de Campo concerns himself with delineations of the types of the 
populace of Mexico City, which in the eighteen nineties, was passing from 
the status of a somewhat provincial capital to that of a more cosmopolitan 
center. The “Semanas Alegres,’* Cartones,5 Cosas vistas,> and Ocios y 
apuntes’ of Angel de Campo mirror faithfully, though not without their 
touches of satire, public and private aspects of society in changing Mexico 
City, and remain of permanent value for one who would study political, 
social and literary activities in the heart of Mexican national life of the 
time. 

The voices of Fernandez de Lizardi and Angel de Campo continue to 
echo today when social questions arise in twentieth century Mexico. Both 
are cognizant of the socially oppressed, and of the social problems of their 
day. For example, Lizardi in his ‘‘Dialogue between a Frenchman and an 
Italian about North America,”’ speaks about conditions in Mexico: 


There are a multitude of poor people of the middle class who never breathe 
with liberty, nor enjoy all they would like to; there are an infinite number of poor 
and miserable vagabonds who either do not eat or if they do, it is badly, and if 
they dress at all, it is poorly; but there are a few rich ones, each one of which is able 
to buy thirty counts and fifty barons in your land, and remain as powerful as before.*® 


’ Mexico, 1816. 
* His best known works include La Quijotita y su prima, Mexico, 1818; Las noches tristes 
y dta alegre, Mexico, 1820; Don Catrin de la Fachenda, Mexico, 1832. 
* Katherine Anne Porter, Introduction to José Joaquin Ferndndez de Lizardi, The Itching 
Parrot, New York, 1942, p. xli. 
‘ Published in El Imparcial, Mexico, 1904-1907. 
° Mexico, 1897. 
Mexico, 1894. 
Mexico, 1890. 


* José Joaquin Fern4ndez de Lizardi, El pensador mexicano, Ediciones de la Universidad 
Nacional, Mexico, 1940, p. 6. 
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Such themes are not beautiful nor musical, nevertheless their roots are 
deep in the history of Mexico. 

There two writers have recorded many popular and current themes in 
their work. Lizardi initiated and stimulated such thought with El Pensador 
Mexicano and other periodical literature. Angel de Campo continued it 
later in the Revista Azul,’° the Revista Moderna," and in El Imparcial.” 
Restless, sharp-witted, penetrating, men of perspicacious eye and attentive 
ear, Lizardi and Campo were preeminently newspaper men, and thus were 
able to consider at first hand the world around them. 

They are always interested in people, and their keen observation is 
turned upon such diverse types as the office-seeker, the doctor, the beggar, 
the street-vendor, the lawyer, and the soldier. They have no need, and no 
desire, to seek unusual customs: every-day life, as seen through their 
eyes, provides ample material for comment. For example, one sees life as 
Periquillo found it in the prisons of the day: 


There was a swarm of prisoners in that patio; some white, others dark, some 
half dressed, others decently clothed, some naked, others wrapped in ragged 
blankets, but all of them pallid, their gloom and desperation painted in withered 
colors on their faces. Still, some of them were playing monte, others were jumping 
about in their fetters, others singing, some were weaving stockings and lace, others 
were talking, and every man was trying to amuse himself, except for a few curious 
ones who surrounded me to inquire into the reason for my imprisonment. I answered 
them ingenuously, and as soon as they had heard me they drew away laughing and in 
a moment everyone there knew me already for a sneak thief.” 


Or as Angel de Campo describes life in one of the suburbs known as La 
Rumba: 


Few were the passers-by: the priest who crossed from the church to the store; 
at eleven, the soldiers who took care of the horses in La Rumba and watered them 
at a long trough fastened to the wall of the church; some mule-drivers who stopped 
at the saloon and let their animals wander, while the leader unsaddled his mount 
and poured out on a cloth a small amount of wheat, and with the reins tied him toa 
poplar tree.... 

A woman with tangled hair, a body bent and dirty, without a shawl, with a 


* El Pensador Mexicano was published in Mexico, 1812-1814. Other newspapers of 
Lizardi’s included Alacena de Frioleras, Mexico, 1815; Las Sombras de Herdclito y Demécrilo, 
Mexico, 1815; Ratos Entretenidos, 0 Miscelénea Util y Curiosa, Mexico, 1819; El Conductor 
Eléctrico, Mexico, 1820; El Payaso de los Perisdicos, Mexico, 1823; El Hermano del Perico que 
Cantaba la Victoria, Mexico, 1823; Conversaciones del Payo y el Sacristin, Mexico, 1824-1825; 
Correo Semanario de México, Mexico, 1826-1827. 

10 Mexico, 1894-1896. 

1 Mexico, 1903-1911. 

“2 Mexico, 1904-1907. 
‘8 The Itching Parrot, pp. 100-101. 
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greasy blouse, was carrying great cans of water for the atole shop, where. they were 
making the tortillas, amidst coarse laughter. 

The men had ill-omened, yellow faces, a sinister air; they were dressed in white, 
whistling on the corner, and all talking to the gendarme, who dusty and sweaty, 
burned by the blistering sun, took refuge in the cool saloon, whose humid atmos- 
phere gave out a cooling air to the burning sidewalk. . . . 

But the afternoon came, the heat lessened, the workers returned from their 
employment; there sounded in the distance the melancholy harp of the water- 
carrier, and farther away the guitar of the shoe-maker. . . . 4 


Fernandez de Lizardi wrote of all the aspects of society: of the Indian, 
the negro and the white groups; of the virtues, vices, and deviations of col- 
lective and individual vocations; of the political bosses, and the innate 
injustice of the political institutions. Lizardi’s thought is seen, in one in- 


stance, where Periquillo relates his adventures with the Subdelegate of a 
certain district: 


In the villages there are always some shamless toadies who comb the beard of 
the Subdelegate for all they are worth, and who stoop to any filth in their efforts 
to gain his good will. The Subdelegate gave money, through me, to one of these men 
to set up a monte game. This scoundrel took the money, gathered in as many players 
as he could, and sent us word as to where he could be found. We made up the round, 
fell upon them, shut them all up in jail, and emptied their pockets by means of fines. 
Counter to all the royal orders protecting the Indians, we abused these unhappy 
people at our pleasure, making them work for us as much as we liked, without paying 
them a centavo. We issued proclamations on any pretext and pitilessly exacted the 
penalties imposed for infractions. .. . § 


In Micrés’ stories and sketches, the whole human document files past: 
“The Innocent One,” ‘“‘The One Who was Shot,” “The Rumba,” “The 
Mats,” ‘“‘A Humble One,” ‘‘The Solemn Distribution of Prizes.’ All paint 


scenes of popular life. From the street corner, the writer stops to view the 
scene and to listen to what is happening: 


At dawn the bell tower gave forth a deafening sound of bells... the fire 
crackers burst in the air, which was slowly invaded by the clarity of the morning. In 
the half-light of dawn... the last flame of a dying light, or of a tireless lantern 


stood out, carried here and there by diligent hands. From the neighboring streets 
came loaded carts, and everywhere were seen the coming and going of the early 
risers, the dragging of bundles, the interminable blows of hachets and hammers. 

When the light grew, diffusing itself, the outline of things became clearer: the 
small square, eight days previous solitary, dusty, dirty, was now awakening, con- 
verted into sort of a gypsy camp... . 1° 

‘* Angel de Campo, Pueblo y canto, Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional, Mexico, 1939, 
pp. 30-31, 

'® The Itching Parrot, p. 210. 

* “Old Festivals,” Angel de Campo, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 
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Other sketches, such as “Sunday,” “Sounds of Mexico,” ‘“‘The Nativity,” 
“The Plains,” “Old Festivals,” capture the urban atmosphere of Mexico. 

Following the popular vein of the Pensador Mexicano, Micréds—born, 
bred, and reared in the capital—presents in his work the genuine feeling 
of the Mexican populace. In the period in which he wrote, European influ- 
ence was in its apogee, and the atmosphere was closed to almost any expres 
sion of what was truly Mexican feeling. But Micr6és made known this popu- 
lar world of Mexico. Of this world which he loved, lived in, and studied, 
Angel de Campo was, according to Mauricio Magdaleno, the only one who 
“could give true expression and moving human authenticity to the low 
voice of the poor people.’”” 

For some twenty years, Angel de Campo contributed articles and stories, 
chiefly in the costumbrista manner, to literary magazines, and to journals 
of the day. His heart and mind were in the city of his birth, and he seldom 
wrote of any other. It can be imagined, therefore, what stores of informa- 
tion he provides concerning life in the Mexican capital at a time when it 
was undergoing rapid and varied transformations. 

The style of the two writers is realistic, aggressive, and picturesque. 
In language full of popular flavor, with admirable perception, they were 
able to reach the soul of the everyday people. In The Itching Parrot, the 
two rogues, Periquillo and Januario, are talking of ways of making a living. 
Periquillo speaks first: 

“What are you thinking of doing? What do you live by?” 

“Horning in on games,”’ he responded, ‘“‘and if you have no job and want to get 
along the same way you can come with me, for I swear to God we won’t die of 
hunger: four eyes are better than two: and the work is both easy and profitable 
Would you like a try?” 

“Three times over,” I said, “but tell me, what or who is a horner in gambling? 

“Those who go to the games,” Januario said, “without a cent, only to horn in; 
and they are the people the players are afraid of, for they have nothing to lose and 
by horning often make a hole.’’!® 


In “The Mats” Angel de Campo presents the following scene in a 
dance hall: 


“Let’s go, daughters,” says the feigned aunt to Herculana Iniestra and her 
sisters, who impetuously give themselves up to the giddiness of the punch and of 
the waltz, “for soon dawn will break on this surprise party and your father will have 
returned from his werk.” 

“Wait a second,” answers one of the dancers, “‘just let them play the piece 
which I gave to Vargas, and we shall even hear the reveille.”’ 


7 In the “Prologue” to Angel de Campo, Pueblo y canto, p. viii. 
18 The Itching Parrot, p. 74. 
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“As always, girls; in all your diversions you have to stay until they are ready to 
roll up the mats.’”!® 


Lizardi’s satire is keen and biting; his dialogue is nimble; and he has a 
real gift for characterization. Angel de Campo, too, has a sure eye and a 
firm touch, and an atmosphere of disillusionment and skepticism often 
hangs over the pictures conveyed in his stories. 

As El] Pensador Mexicano, Micrés is a moralist. Lizardi, in an effort to 
awaken the conscience of his fellow citizens, moralizes sharply, as in his 
‘‘Allegorical Moral Fantasies.”*° Angel de Campo is kinder, more subtle, 
but in his pointed manner, he is no less cutting as a castigator of social 
vices and injustices. As a moralist, there appear in Micrés, those unusual 
qualities of tenderness, mercy, and pity, which we do not ordinarily associ- 
ate with a critic of the social order. 

In the story, ‘‘Spotty,’’ Micr6és compares the poor people with the dog, 
Spotty, when he says, ““How many unfortunate ones there are in human 
form, who are only dogs who talk and wear clothes!’! In ‘The Rumba” 
he speaks of Remedios, the blacksmith’s daughter, who hated her existence 
as a poor girl, and desired better things: 


“Bitter things awakened in her a vague desire, not defined, of something other 
than her existence as a beast of burden, and those memories made her pensive, she 
felt within herself a hidden anger, a blind rebellion against her fate. She built castles 
in the air, castles which an ignorant girl can make. She lost courage, but the memory 
of the busy streets came back to spur her, she hated the elegant ladies, the ones who 
wear silk; she felt an immense rage at being just a nobody... . # 


In “Flat-nosed Barrios” he presents two types, Isidorito, spoiled son of 
wealthy parents, and El Chato, a poor boy, in tattered clothes, who studies 
from borrowed books, seems promising, but has no chance when pitted 
against the political and financial power of Isidorito’s family. Micrés is 
not ignorant of what the future holds for one who owns nothing, and scarcely 
has a crust of bread to eat. He says those who fight to raise themselves 
above the class in which they live are worth much more than those porcelain 
dolls such as Isidorito Cafias. This world which Angel de Campo depicts, 
possesses a quiet and bitter charm: the disinherited, the vagabonds, the 
unhappy ones, the thieves, flower-sellers, children, all pass by as actors in 
the great farce. 

Costumbrismo as a means of expression was a welcome refuge for many 
writers, among them Lizardi and later Angel de Campo, who were repelled 


'? Angel de Campo, of. cit., p. 182. 

* Lizardi, El pensador mexicano, pp. 51-132. 
™ Angel de Campo, of. cit., p. 16. 

* Tbid., pp. 37-38. 
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by Neo-classic and Romantic absurdities, and desired a genre which would 
faithfully reflect contemporary society. Both men are always ready to trans- 
scribe what takes place in the Mexico of their epoch, and to present differ- 
ent facets of the social picture. 

Fernandez de Lizardi never hides his proceedings as a politician, and he 
knows how to insert in his works the burning breath of the struggle. Angel 
de Campo does not have that preaching manner of Lizardi; he is not a 
politician. He is more of an artist, a sensitive artist, full of light and shadow; 
a short-story writer, and with Lizardi, a costumbrista of renown. 

The work of the Pensador Mexicano extended beyond the revolutionary 
outbreak of 1810, and he was a participant in all the phases of the insurgent 
undertaking, as political writer, newsman, costumbrista, and novelist. 
Micrés lived only to 1908; he lacked the necessary time to penetrate into 
the social upheaval of the revolution of 1910. But through his work as a 
journalist and costumbrista he captured the feeling of the lower and middle 
classes, whence social change was soon to come. It may be said that, in 
most respects, both Lizardi and Micrés were ahead of their contemporaries 
in their feeling for problems of the day. 

RvutH S. LAMB 

Scripps College 

Claremont, California 


SUMMER ODYSSEY 


It’s hard to keep a wand’rer home, 
Who’s used to prancing o’er the foam. 
Since now all roads converge on Rome, 
I thought I’d see a catacomb, 
Continue south to Napoli, 
And make my goal bright Sicily, 
Retrace my steps up Italy, 
Revisit Holland, Germany, 
En route explore the Engadine, 
Glimpse Portugal and Spain reseen, 
Enjoy ence more the wondrous sheen, 
Of Céte d’Azur, far famed as queen, 
Then wend my way to gay Paree, 
There end my trip in one mad spree, 
Before embarking on the sea, 
Once more to ape the busy bee. 
OswaLp R. KUEHNE 
Overbrook H.S. 
Philadel phia 














My Uncle Mendel and Eddie Cantor 


Y UNCLE MENDEL is smart. Not as smart as Einstein with his 

Unified Field Theory which he says he cannot prove. My Uncle 
Mendel proves his theories immediately. He does not say, ‘Come back 
twenty years from now.” But don’t get me wrong. Who am I to belittle 
Einstein? 

It was a bitter cold night out, but the glowing fireplace and his victory 
over me in a hard-won game of chess put him in a talkative mood. 

“Uncle Mendel,” I began, ‘‘you know I think highly of your opinions. 
What’s your theory of this interesting phenomenon? How do you explain 
the fact that we find so many Jews who are the outstanding comedians in 
the American theatre? Eddie Cantor, Jack Benny, Al Jolson, Danny Kaye, 
George Burns, Myron Cohen, Zero Mostel, the late Willie Howard, the 
Marx Brothers, Sid Caesar, Lou Holtz, Jack Pearl, Ed Wynn, Shean of 
the team of Gallagher and Shean ... to name just a few... .”’ 

“Yiddish, the Yiddish language!” he interrupted. ‘‘You know, my boy, 
Aristotle says that you don’t need mathematical proof in artistic matters, 
and he’s right. And Max Eastman writes that the art of humor can be found 
in our biological inheritance, and he’s right, too. The comedians you mention 
have inherited a certain special quality. The Portuguese have the exact 
word for this character inherent in the Yiddish language. They call it 
Saudade. Do you know what it means? It means nostalgia, homesickness, 
wistfulness, sympathy for humankind, which is humor at its best. These 
artists, for that they are, Benjamin, subconsciously received this gift from 
their parents or from the milieu of their childhood. And that is the most 
impressionable period in the life of a man.” 

“Uncle Mendel, I think I know what you mean. I used to hear my 
parents say a chasoren, die kahle ees tsu shane. (What’s the trouble? Is the 
bride too beautiful?) This, I believe, illustrates the whole mental process 
involved. It was used to reprove one who objected to something that so 
plainly was to his advantage. For after all, a bride cannot be too beautiful!” 

“Right,” said he, ‘the most common type of American humor is the 
joke. Analyze a joke and you will find that it ends with a punch line to 
make it click. And that is one more ingredient of humor you must add to 
those I have already mentioned.” 

‘And the mental conditioning in childhood is what you have in mind?”’ 

‘Exactly. Everyday colloquial Yiddish was the fertile ground in which 
the seed of humor developed. Not that every utterance was a joke, but the 
punch line effect plus the other qualities were dominant. Let’s examine the 
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Yiddish they heard. For it was the innate genius of that language they ab- 
sorbed. You know that adequate translation into idiomatic English is almost 
impossible. But note the underlying humor of each expression, the overtones 
of human kindness. I disagree with Maurice Samuel. He says that the hid- 
den policy, the genius of Yiddish was to carry the essence of Hebrew until 
the Jews could return to Israel. Praiseworthy, but not true. I believe that 
Yiddish was the expression of the Jew to himself and to the non-Jewish 
world that the summum bonum is “Live and help live.” Not just to live, but 
to live in a world of dignity, sensitivity and beauty. And remember, 
Benjamin, that for 2000 years we have suffered the most fiendish persecu- 
tion in human history. And that was climaxed by the recent Germanic 
orgy of six million murdered innocents.” 

“So you believe the laughter and humor inherent in Yiddish was the 
magic elixir that made our people immune to insanity and despair.” 

“Yes, and now our modern Jewish comedians are the cheering tonic in 
an industrialized America, marked by the monotony of a grueling struggle 
to make ends meet. The soul-sapping urbanization and competition of the 
modern man must be countered by comedy and humor. Or he will crack 
up under the strain.” 

“T must repeat,” he added, “‘translations are only a shadow of the uni- 
versal truths and humor embodied in the Yiddish. Take this—off’m ganev 
brennt dos hitiel (the thief’s cap is on fire). Don’t you feel the connotation 
that robbery is just not cricket? Gut begroben, aber tief in drerd (buried 
way down, and deep in hell). This applies to one who has lost his worldly 
possessions or committed some grave social error. A man marries beneath 
his station, or is guilty of some dishonor. Es passt ihm wie a loch in kop 
(it fits him like a hole in the head). Can any description be more ludicrous 
and yet to the point?” 

“Tt occurs to me”’ I interposed, “that a variation of this,’ is es sleckt ihm 
wie a bein in hals (it suits him like a bone stuck in the throat).” 

“In my opinion,” he continued, ‘‘a classic example of an entire civiliza- 
tion wrapped up in one pithy expression is a chochem foon ma-nishiano (a 
wise man from ‘Why is this night different’). The tone of voice will deter- 
mine one of two opposite meanings. It may signify a dope, a dunce, a fool. 
But in another tone it means what it says, a man of brilliant attainments. 
In this case it brings to mind the entire elaborate Passover ceremony, the 
most significant festival in the Jewish home, and for the child the most 
intense of the year, stressing individual freedom and national liberty as 
God’s most precious gifts. The expression wraps up years of pleasant mem- 
ories in one brief phrase. Does any other language possess an idea so preg- 
nant with ethical influence?” 

“Uncle Mendel, I distinctly remember a remark that was used when the 
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women folk were discussing the neighbors and their children. Kleine kinder, 
kleine tsoros; grosse kinder, grosse tsoros (little children, little troubles; 
big children, big troubles). The kids both old and young were repeatedly 
getting into hot water, and there was plenty of opportunity to use this 
proverbial phrase. Especially when one brought disgrace to his parents.” 

“Benjamin, that was only a reflection of the many proverbs created in 
Yiddish, kleine kinder, kleine frieden; grosse kinder, schwere leben (little 
children, little joys; big children, great sorrows). Or more humorously, 
“Kleine kinder lassen nit shlafen; grosse kinder lassen nit leben. (Have little 
children—you don’t sleep; when they grow up-—you don’t live.) The 
ancient Greeks discussed at length the fact that foolish or disloyal children 
could destroy the happiness of their parents, but the Yiddish summed it 
all up in that one proverb. These pithy sayings with their scintillating brev- 
ity were part and parcel of the Yiddish spoken in street and home. Not 
limited to pedantic literature, it illustrates what I mean by punch line effect 
in daily speech. And in the chiding of one another, think of the terms that 
were common usage. Try to sense the feeling of humorous tenderness with 
each appelation. I give you these concepts: golem, a brainless automaton 
resembling a human being; schlemiel, one who invariably falls into an open 
manhole, a real Sad Sack; schlemazel, one who buys stocks on Wall Street 
which always go down, or he invests all his money in the ice business only 
to find the entire community buying electric refrigerators. Or his wife 
agrees that they can afford to have a child, and then she gives birth to 
quadruplets, all girls,—and all bow-legged.” 

“Uncle Mendel, now that you mention these terms, I’m wondering if 
Al Capp’s Schmoos are not distant American relatives, definitely more 
respectable, of course, yet withal, jolly citizens of a mythical Utopia?” 

‘‘A clever observation, but let’s get to others of the same stripe. Some 
of our comedians lived on the other side of the tracks, over on Delancey 
Street or Seventh Avenue where the Yiddish was corrupted with the fol- 
lowing: shmegeggy—a schlemiel who stutters; schmendrick, offspring of a 
schlemiel and a female shmegeggy; a kunilemel, naive Schlemiel; a kalike, 
younger brother of a schmendrick. And the wife of such an unfortunate 
creature called a yen/e, a shrew who has seen better days. 

“Take the expression ‘It’s raining hard’ Make it colorful in English— 
‘It’s raining cats and dogs’ or as in Spanish ‘It’s raining jugfuls.’ The 
Yiddish has this—es pluchel, es giest a mahbul (there’s a slashing rain, a 
deluge is falling). There you see what I mean. The Biblical word mahbul 
gives you a sympathetic feeling for the poor soul who has to brave the ele- 
ments. And the deluge is reminiscent of the Flood that destroyed a sinful 
world.”’ 


“For a good description of Mr. Milquetoast can you improve on this? 
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er ees niht milchig, niht fleishig, nur pareve (he is not milky, he’s not meaty, 
he’s neuter) To explain this to our non-Jewish friends would necessitate a 
lengthy discussion on the dietary laws, don’t you agree?” 

“That’s in line with a ¢reifener bein (a forbidden bone), isn’t it, Uncle 
Mendel?” I ventured at this point. 

“Well, not exactly. American slang would probably mark that fellow 
as one who is not Kosher in his public-relations. And now translate zie ees 
a tsatske into English and you get ‘She’s a toy.’ But the lady referred to is 
no lady, if you get what I mean.” 

“And the words yeshivo bocher mean more than schoolboy, do they not?”’ 

“Yes. The expression means a great deal more. It carries with it the 
under-current of respect for learning ever characteristic of old world Jewry. 
It connotes years of slow starvation in the process of getting an education 
secular and religious. It brings to mind essen leg. The student “eats days.” 
In other words a day here, a day there, and each day’s luck depending on 
the whim or whimsicality of his charity-giving host, one who quite often 
had little more earthly goods than the yeshivo bocher himself. 

“Profound humor must be marked by profound tenderness. Can you 
conceive of a greater gentleness than that found in the typical Jewish home 
where the children are Velvele (It’s almost Billy, not quite), Taibele (little 
dove), mein shepsele (my lambkin)? And the parents endearingly referred 
to as mamenu and tatenu. Even the Almighty is approached with lieber 
Goltenu! (Dear, sweet God!). What a beneficient influence on the child 
when the parents called the latter mein lichliger ponim! (My brilliantly 
lighted face) Can any words more succinctly reflect the face of the child 
radiant with God-given intelligence and eyes that sparkle with healthy 
curiosity? 

“Reams of praise by music critics universally reflected the popular 
success of Heifetz and his Stradivarius, Elman and his Amati, Zimbalist 
and his Guarnieri. But to their fellow-townsman in Odessa, Minsk or Pinsk, 
each of them was merely a yeedele mit sein feedele. Examples can go on 
ad infinitum. A langer loksch (simply the long, thin noodle found in the 
lokschen soup served at the Sabbath meal) to denote a tall, gawky fellow. 
The mouth filling phrase a maichel melech with its musical alliteration is 
weakly translated by ‘“‘a royal taste” or ‘food fit for a king.’’ Hacken a 
chainik auf vos die velt steht (hacking a tea-kettle on what stands the 
world) doesn’t mean a thing to a stranger but to the Yiddishist it means 
“to bore one with endless tales of monotony, sound and fury meaning 
nothing.” 

Uncle Mendel, what is your favorite Yiddish expression?” 

“Benjy, I can think of nothing more comprehensive, nothing expressed 
more musically in human speech than the concise aphorism Der Mensch 
tracht, und Gott lacht (Man thinks, and God laughs). We say ‘Man proposes, 
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and God disposes”’ But this is no adequate translation, only an approxima- 
tion. The transcendent humor has been squeezed out. Our Jewish God is 
capable of divine laughter. He’s not all remote austerity. And yet these 
six words can give every thoughtful individual the knowledge of his own 
place in the universe.” 

“How about a good definition of the word chulzpa?”’ 

“Zangwills King of Schnorrers is the classic example of chulzpa. For with 
unmitigated and brazen gall he shrewdly beguiles the members of the 
community to place him, a mere beggar, in a state of high honor and 
affluence. You might say that he was adept at verdrehen sie a kop. By 
means of razzle-dazzle he keeps their heads in a whirl so they don’t know 
whether they are coming or going.”’ 

“Well, Uncle Mendel, your thesis definitely makes sense to me. You 
prove the innately humorous Yiddish to be surcharged with sympathy and 
even empathy.” 

“Yes, Benjamin, and it proves something else.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It proves that in this free air of America, the long suppressed genius 
of many peoples will come to flower and will bring countless blessings to 
our land and its inhabitants. 

Puitip LAHN ROSENTHAL 

Mackenzie High School 

Detroit 4, Michigan 












The College Course in French: 
A Proposal 


F WE begin this article with a criticism of Mr. Bovée’s paper on ‘‘The 

Present Day Trend in Modern Language Teaching,’ it is for the double 
reason that it seems to us an excellent example of the sort of unsupported 
statements which can only harm language teaching and because it includes 
an exceedingly intemperate and equally unsupported attack upon language 
teaching as practiced at the University of Chicago. 

We shall deal with the latter question first. The French Staff in the 
College of the University of Chicago submitted its program wholeheartedly 
to the investigations of Messrs Agard and Dunkel’ during the years 1944-46. 
The average “performance at the end of one year, measured against (wo- 
year norms” was in the 77th percentile as measured by the Advanced Co- 
operative Test. At the same time, leaving out the group which contained a 
number of veterans of the North African campaign,’ the groups tested aver- 
aged in the eighth decile for the standard aural test administered by the in- 
vestigators. These were results attained in a course with reading as its 
main objective and with a maximum of 105 “contact hours.” They will be 
found to compare very favorably with the results for “experimental” 
courses of the type favored by Mr. Bovée and which require anywhere from 
6-10 “contact hours” per week.‘ 

The fact is, that while any such experiments as Mr. Bovée cites are 
interesting and undoubtedly worth-while if they are carefully examined 
and re-examined, the burden of proof still lies with the experimenters to 
show that the extra class-hours they demand are achieving justifiable re- 
sults. Chapter VIII (“‘A Statement of Conclusions and Further Needs’’) 
of the Agard-Dunkel Report® certainly would not support extravagant 
claims for the ‘‘new’’ methods. The investigators’ statements on ‘“‘Achieve- 
ment in the Experimental Program’” seem discouraging. 

Mr. Bovée’s tables prove nothing about the value or results of the 


! Arthur Gibbon Bovée, “The Present Day Trend in Modern Language Teaching,” ML/, 
XXXIII, 5 (May, 1949), 384-391. 

2 Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkel, Am Investigation of Second-Language Teach- 
ing, Ginn and Company, 1948. 

* French group 1d, ibid., p. 152. 

* See ibid., VI, passim; Bovée, op. cit., p. 387, Table I. 

’ It may be noted that Mr. Agard is a member of the important Cornell “experiment.” 
6 Agard, Dunkel, op. cit., p. 286 ff. 
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oral-aural method of teaching foreign languages. His tables of statistics do 
indicate that many schools are experimenting with the so-called Army 
method. Mere numbers showing a trend do not prove that a particular 
method, be it aural-oral, direct reading, compromise, etc., is superior. The 
present writers cannot share Mr. Bovée’s enthusiasm for the Army method. 
They both served with Army units the work of which demanded highly de- 
veloped linguistic skills, especially aural-oral ability.” It was their mutual 
experience that men who had had only Army language training were of very 
limited value to these organizations. On the other hand, men who had had 
“conventional” school-training in languages, even when that training was 
not recent, were infinitely more valuable to their Army units than the 
A.S.T.P.-trained men. As would be expected, men who had had both A.S.T. 
P. and conventional training were superior. We cannot produce, of course, 
any documentation of these experiences, but Mr. Bovée’s statements about 
his four-year ‘“experiment’’$’ are not validly documented either. 

Since Mr. Bovée still finds necessary to attack the Coleman Report, we 
should like to point out that it dealt with a situation as it existed. Apart 
from other considerations, Coleman did not expect that American students 
could be taught to speak a language well in two years. Agard and Dunkel, 
on the other hand, tend to think that we are trying to teach too many “‘un- 
profitable’ students.® This latter conclusion seems to us to be a curious 
doctrine, given the framework of American education, which is aimed not 
at a privileged group but at the mass of students. If all students are to 
achieve a minimum knowledge of mathematics (or physics, or geography, 
or history), we cannot see why all students should not acquire a minimum 
of knowledge of a foreign language and its literature. 

Much of the trouble, we are convinced, arises from conscious or uncon- 
scious espousal of a false ideal of specialization. Fluent speaking of a foreign 
language, to say nothing of ability to write it easily, is a specialized skill, 
needed only by specialists. By specialists we do not mean only teachers and 
scholars, but travelers, diplomats, and others who may need to speak or 
write a language as one of the skills of their trade. The proportion of these 
is small, even today, and likely to remain so. They should be recruited from 
the students who show special promise in more general language courses. 
These could then be offered the special training they need. We would not 
doubt that some adaptation of “‘area-language”’ training might be suitable 
for many of them. What we doubt is that such training belongs within the 
framework of a ‘General Education” or, as we would prefer to call it still, a 


? The reading and writing skills were also important, though less so than the aural-oral. 
There are indeed few instances—in most situations in our day—where the aural-oral abilities 
are completely sufficient. 

5 See Bovée, op. cit., p. 391. 

* See Agard, Dunkel, of. cit., p. 295. 
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Liberal Education. No one expects every student to become a specialis. in 
all the fields to which students are exposed. Why, then, must a non-special- 
ized student of French reach a great proficiency in the spoken language just 
because twentieth-century travel has made French-speaking communities 
relatively accessible? 

We do believe that a “liberally educated man”’ should be able to read 
for profit and enjoyment some other literature than his own in the original 
language. For the major value of the study of a foreign language and liter- 
ature is, we assert, that it enables the student to make comparative judg- 
ments that no other study will afford. 

At the most elementary level of foreign-language learning, the instructor 
has an incomparable opportunity of making students aware of the facts of 
language structure— descriptive and even historical phonetics, morphology, 
and syntax. It is true that these facts could be taught in relation simply to 
the mother tongue, but they usually are not and in any case comparison be- 
tween two languages affords a better possibility of making them clear. They 
can and should be introduced informally into the teaching of the second 
language and/or treated in class hours devoted to the theoretical aspects of 
linguistics. At a later stage in the student’s learning, practical work in very 
careful written translation—even if only from the foreign tongue—affords 
a training in language structure and more especially in semantics which 
cannot be replaced easily by any other exercise. 

The study of a second language should be pursued, we believe, to the 
point at which the student can read for his own pleasure some of the master- 
pieces that the foreign tongue has produced, and he should be trained to 
read them with critical (and comparative) understanding. To deal with 
our own specialty, French, alone, it is evident to us that the student who 
gains an understanding of the French seventeenth-century theater can gain 
thereby a view of the Elizabethans almost impossible without some point 
of comparison. A study, however elementary, of the peculiar structure of 
French verse and the problems confronting a French poet can be astound- 
ingly enlightening on the subject of verse in general and verse in the mother 
tongue in particular. A writer like Montesquieu had such an important 
influence on both English and American thinking at a critical time in our 
history that we almost blush to urge the reading of him. The modern Eng- 
lish and American novel owes so much to Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, and Proust, 
the short story to writers like Maupassant, poetry to Baudelaire, that one 
would have to be peculiarly benighted not to see the value of acquaintance 
with such writers, quite apart from their intrinsic value. And we maintain 
that it is possible for all students, not just for a selected few, to achieve 
such an acquaintanceship as a part of their general education. 

Where the student reaches college with no preparation, or unacceptable 
preparation, in a foreign language, he would need three courses as follows:* 
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First year— 


To be devoted primarily to developing a “reading knowledge.” By 
“reading knowledge”’ is meant that at the end of the year the student can 
read eighteenth- and nineteenth-century prose fairly easily with the aid of a 
dictionary. In addition, he should be able to read a paragraph of French 
prose aloud in a comprehensible accent and be able to understand simple 
sentences of spoken French. This much is accomplished at the University 
of Chicago in a course with a total of 105 class-hours, by dint of rigidly 
restricting the teaching of formal grammar to the extent of an outline 
recognition text and by the use of very strictly graded readers (up to a 4500- 
word count) during the first two-thirds of the course. 

We feel, however, that this is the period at which the student should 
attain his general concepts of language; hence during the second trimester 
he is required to study various texts on descriptive and historical phonetics, 
grammar, and semantics and to attend a series of ten class discussions upon 
them. 

The probability is that a high school student who has studied in a com- 
parable French course for two years could hope to be excused from this 
first-year course, with the exception of the ‘‘General Language’”’ part of it. 
This high school experience, however, would need to be in a well-taught 
“reading objective” course, since the vocabulary requirement is very high.!° 
Despite Mr. Bovée, we still think the ‘‘reading objective,” properly under- 
stood and taught, to be the best for most high schools, given the conditions 
under which a high school teacher must work. 


Second year— 


The second year should be devoted, we feel, to the development of a 
more analytical knowledge of the language and of a greater facility in 
reading literary French than is possible in the first year. For this purpose, 
the study of a more detailed grammar text, exercise in writing the language 
to the level of free composition, exact translation into English, and dis- 
cussion of texts in French are the methods we propose. The course could 
be divided somewhat as follows: 

First trimester: A study of the principles of French grammar with 
translations of English sentences into French to test understanding of 
grammar and to develop an active vocabulary in the foreign idiom. Short 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century prose works to be read and discussed 
in French. The grammar and composition assignments to be given three 
hours per week, the readings and discussions one hour per week. 





* All the technical details of this proposal, such as the number of weekly class-hours, 
would have to vary according to local needs. 

10 At the end of such a course given at the University of Chicago, mean scores on the 
Advanced Cooperative Test have been about 76 for the past three years (1946-1949). 
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Second trimester: Student to write translations of connected prose 
passages, reviewing basic grammar and giving special attention to syntacti- 
cal problems. Further readings in varied genres, verse, drama, novel and 
increasing emphasis on oral discussion in class. Student to write a term 
paper in French on an assigned literary topic. The written work to be 
assigned for sixty per cent of the class meetings, the readings and discussions 
forty per cent. 

Third trimester: Student asked to write one short free composition 
per week, to translate weekly one passage of English literary prose to 
French with the aid of dictionaries and other reference materials. The 
remaining two classes per week are to be devoted to the discussion of as- 
signed readings. All discussions during the last phase of the course to be 
in French. A final term paper to be assigned asking the student to com- 
pare two major works or to discuss two or more writings from one author. 

The texts read should be of high literary value and should be discussed 
critically within the limils of the major aim of the course, which is primarily 
to achieve much more accurate reading than is possible in the first year 
and secondarily to lay a foundation in written and spoken command of the 
language for those few students who may desire to pursue their studies to 
a level of specialization. 


Third year. 


The third-year course should at one and the same time be ‘“‘terminal”’ 
as far as a general education is concerned and be the real beginning of spe- 
cialization for those students who wish to specialize. Its main preoccupa- 
tion should be the critical reading of as large a number as possible of varied 
masterpieces in the foreign literature." 

Because at this stage all students should be reading as much as possible 
for themselves, class meetings of such a course ought to be reduced, we 
believe, probably to as few as two a week and devoted to critical discussion 
under the leadership of the instructor. The size of sections should be reduced 
just as far as the instructor-student ratio will allow, both to make individual 
class-room discussion more active and in order to allow for private con- 
ferences with the instructor. The texts should be read in historical sequence 
beginning with the latter half of the sixteenth century’ and should be 
accompanied if possible by a series of lectures for the whole group on the 
appropriate periods of French cultural and political history. 

We suggested above a separation of specialist from non-specialist at 




















" We would like to urge that this term not be interpreted too narrowly. Descartes, some 
of Pascal’s scientific writing, the “philosophic” writing of the eighteenth century, Tocqueville 
on America, Taine’s essays, for example, belong in such a course just as much as belles lettres 
narrowly defined. 

2 To avoid special] linguistic difficulties. 
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the point of this course. Our intent is that for the apprentice specialist 
such a course should be conducted in French and that the student be 
required to discuss and to write his papers in French. It would be an illu- 
sion, however, to believe that the majority of students will be able to do so 
with pleasure, and we do not believe that the ability to discuss a foreign 
literature in a foreign language is essential to any but specialists. 

We do, however, believe that the first two years of our proposed pro- 
gram would prepare either those who may wish to proceed to a specialized 
knowledge of a language and literature or those who may wish to specialize 
in a more ‘‘practical’’ sense. 

Our proposed program will not produce a mass of highly qualified 
linguists, but we doubt that this is possible or even desirable. The United 
States is not in the foreseeable future going to be in the position of Belgium, 
Holland, or Switzerland in this respect, even though we have great need 
for qualified linguists. 

Such a series of courses, however, should produce, if well-taught, a 
fairly large group of people who can see their own culture and literature to 
some extent from the vantage point of a foreign one, who are relatively 
well-informed as to the nature of language, who have a critical appreciation 
of literature widened by both these advantages and who, if the need arises, 
can develop their knowledge of one foreign tongue to a point of practical 
usefulness. Moreover this group can learn yet another foreign language 
with considerably greater ease if the need arises.¥ 

What we propose is conservative educational practice, but the concept 
of a liberal education was not invented yesterday. 

ROGER B. OAKE 
GEORGE L. PLAYE 
Reed College 
The University of Chicago 


'§ The first foreign language is the hardest! 








Galdos and Larra 


ALDOS’ intent to censure orthodox conformity with national customs 

and institutions, as manifested in his early novels, such as Dona 
Perfecta (1876) and Gloria (1877), recalls the virulent criticisms directed 
against Spain by Mariano José de Larra (1809-1837). The latter, whose 
vision of Spain is intimately expressed in his Arliculos de Costumbres, 
dedicated himself to probing into and portraying the defects of his country 
and countrymen. Sensitive to every aspect of Hispanic life, Larra experi- 
enced as a personal frustration Spain’s inability to solve her problems. 
In essence, his attitude was one of self-criticism; as he destroyed Spain, 
so he ‘iestroyed himself. 

The critical attitude of Galdés towards existing consuetudes resembles 
that of Larra inasmuch as both writers strive to direct attention to the 
shortcomings and failures of the Spanish people. Nonetheless, their approach 
to these problems, an expression of their innermost personal experiences, 
varies greatly. Whereas Larra cynically resigns himself to expatiate on 
social and moral values, Galdés seeks to oppose them. The latter, though 
pessimistic in his outlook, retains some faith in the future of Spain; he ex- 
presses his concept of values in the creation of characters. Larra, on the 
contrary, is unable to forge positive symbols because of his obliterative 
approach. He is intent on destroying prevalent modes of life, not on 
creating new ones. 

The two essays which most effectively express Larra’s anguished pre- 
occupation with Spain are: La Nochebuena de 1836 and Ffgaro en el cemen- 
lerio. The former, in which the author maintains an imaginary dialogue 
with his servant, is principally an introspective analysis which reveals a 
spiritual state in harmony with the author’s concept of Spain. The latter, 
an allegory written in epitaphic form, is a deprecative evaluation of preva- 
lent institutions. Both abound with astringent observations which mani- 
fest Larra’s disquieted state of mind. His pathetic attitude, permeated 
with a feeling of hopelessness, is paradoxical; it is one of militant acquies- 
cence. At the same time that he is intellectually resigned to the short- 
comings of his nation (depicted in his articles as inherent and perennial 
evils), he is emotionally struggling to overcome a vicarious feeling of con- 
trition. Conscious of the incongruity that exists between the possibilities 
and the achievements of Spain, Larra experiences a personal sense of re- 
morse.when he considers his country’s failure to exist in accordance with 
his dreams and aspirations. 
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The following passages, in which the mythical servant speaks to him, 
are expressive of Larra’s perturbed spiritual state. 
Mas de uno te he visto morder y despedazar .. . 


Ti buscas la felicidad en el coraz6n humano, y para eso le destrozas, hozando 
en él, como quien remueve la tierra en busca de un tesoro. Yo nada busco, y el des- 
enganho no me espera a la vuelta de la esperanza .. . Despedazado siempre por la 
sed de gloria... y eres también despedazado .. .! 


The prevalence of words like ‘‘destrozar” and ‘“‘despedazar’’ is indicative 
of Larra’s harrowing position. Desirous of instituting reforms and con- 
scious of his inability to achieve them, he undergoes a spiritual crisis which 
leads him to assume a destructive attitude towards himself and his society. 
His obloquies render imperceptible whatever merits might exist. Spain is 
constantly envisaged as a nation characterized by impotence and impover- 
ishment. 


Miré el termémetro y marcaba muchos grados bajo cero; como el crédito del 
Estado.? 

Segunda comedia: un novio que no ve el logro de su esperanza; ese novio es el 
pueblo espafiol: no se casa con un solo gobierno, con quien no tenga que rejir al dia 
siguiente. Es el matrimonio repetido al infinito.’ 


Larra is not oblivious to the fact that his vision of Spain is a reflection 
of his inner life. He dramatically perceives the existing harmony upon dis- 
covering that he is the tomb of the vast cemetery named Madrid. 


El cementerio estA dentro de Madrid. Madrid es el cementerio.‘ 
Mi coraz6n no es mAs que otro sepulcro.§ 


Larra’s style cannot be dismissed as being characterized by figures of speech. 
His metaphors are not vacuous expressions of a literary tradition. His 
Arliculos do not follow a pattern cf sentimentality or ‘‘sensiblerie.”’ Larra’s 
posture cannot be designated merely as romantic if it is to be clearly 
understood. Though at times hyperbolized, the Artfculos, unlike his roman- 
tic works, constitute an authentic revelation of the author’s anguished state. 
Although not all of the Arficulos are quite so subjective as La Noche- 
buena de 1836 and Ffgaro en el cementerio, none contains any degree of 
objectivity. Whatever the subject is, the treatment is always personal. 


2Qué quieres? jEn la sociedad siempre triunfa la hispocresfa!® 


1 Larra, Mariano José de. Articulos de Costumbres. Madrid, ‘“‘La Lectura,” 1923. (ClAsicos 
Castellanos) pp. 323-324. 

2 Ibid., p. 314. 

3 [bid., p. 318. 

*Larra, Mariano José de. Los Mejores Articulos. Madrid, Barcelona, etc., Compafifa 
Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1930, p. 248. 

5 Ibid., p. 253. 

® Larra, Mariano José de. Articulos de Costumbres. Madrid, “La Lectura ” 1923. (ClAsicos 
Castellanos) p. 224. 
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—FEsa es la sociedad. Era mi amigo {ntimo. Desde entonces no tengo m4s que 
amigos; {ntimos, estos pesos duros que traigo en el bolsillo: son los Gnicos que no 
venden: al revés, compran.’ 


Larra’s approach is no less pungent when he describes individuals, who 
are effaced before they have an opportunity to appear as positive creations, 


... Braulio est&4 muy lejos de pertenecer a lo que se llama gran mundo y 
sociedad de buen tuno . . . tiene una cintica atada al ojal, y una crucecita a la som- 
bra de la solapa ... Es tal su patriotismo, que dar& todas las lindezas del extran- 
jero por un dedo de su pafs.® 


Braulio does not even emerge as a typical character. Whereas Galdés 
forges characters who are symbols of his concept of good and evil, Larra 
seems unable to create living images of his concepts because of his hostile 
and obliterative approach to the society of his time. 

The difference in artistic achievement notwithstanding, Larra is in 
many aspects a precursor of Galdéds. In effect, it might be said that the 
latter consumates the creative possibilities of the former. Although both 
are intensely preoccupied with Spain, only Galdés is able to objectivize 
his personal concepts and express them in novelistic form. In addition to 
paralleling Larra, Galdés also complements him. 

Although Dota Perfecta and Gloria occasionally betray a literary ap- 
proach which is reminiscent of that of Larra, they are comparable to the 
Articulos de Costumbres primarily because they reveal an iconoclastic tend- 
ency to destroy prevalent ideals and institutions. There are instances 
when Galdés seems to emulate his forerunner’s method of rendering im- 
perceptible the qualities of individuals and institutions, but this oblitera- 
tive technique is a secondary resource with Galdés. It diminishes in force 
as the author expresses in more concrete terms his lugubrious vision of 
Spain. His critical attitude towards society, on the contrary, remains as 
the most predominant characteristic of the first three novels. 

The works of Larra may be designated as the transition between Cer- 
vantes and Galdés though Larra, himself, does not create novels. The 
novel, a literary form which had not been cultivated for more than two 
and one half centuries, becomes the vehicle for Galdés’ expressive power.’ 
Larra’s composition of quasi-novels, as manifested by some of his Ar/éculos, 
such as El Castellano Viejo and El Casarse Pronto y Mal, represents the in- 
termedium between the two novelists. The aforementioned articles contain 
rudimentary characteristics of a novelistic style. The conflict between the 
individual and society, inevitably culminating in the defeat of the former, 


 Ibid., p. 226. 
8 Tbid., pp. 89-90. 
* The so-called romantic novel did not follow the literary tradition established by Cer- 


vantes. 
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is forcefully expressed. Nonetheless, the would-be tragic character who 
brings about his own vanquishment, is invariably the author himself. 
Larra’s writings, then, lack extrospection, which is as pertinent to a novel- 
istic style as introspection. He seems unable to objectivize his preoccupa- 
tion with contemporary problems, and thus his works acquire the character 
of an autobiography. Galdés, on the contrary, succeeds in objectivizing 
his agonizing vision of Spain, and creates characters who are not the human 
reflections of his personality. 

It is, of course, possible to conjecture on the ultimate form of literary 
expression that Larra would have undertaken had he lived beyond his 
twenty eight years of self destructive life. After all, what were the literary 
achievements of Galdés before the age of thirty? It is conceivable that, like 
Cervantes and Galdés, he might have acquired a more sympathetic under- 
standing of human frailties. On the other hand, like Quevedo and Gracidn, 
he might have become even more harsh in his judgment of men as he grew 
older. However, it is on the basis of their literary creations that authors 
must be evaluated, not on hypotheses. It is on this basis that Galdés 
emerges as the Cervantes of his century, Larra as the modern Quevedo. 

ROBERT KIRSNER 

University of Cincinnati 












English Speak 


cio ESE speak,” and ‘English speak,’ are expressions which 
Americans in Japan hear time and again in conversations they get 
themselves into, willingly or otherwise, with Japanese Nationals whose 
command of English is as rudimentary as their own command of Japanese. 
The neophyte conversationalist, on the slightest provocation, or none at 
all, will pick up a conversation with any American in order to practice 
his English. And when the occasional American, who is equally anxious to 
practice his Japanese, gives him the slightest encouragement, the confusion 
of tongues becomes amusingly complicated. 

Two factors contribute to the confusion. First of all the average Japa- 
nese absolutely refuses to use any imagination in trying to understand any 
word of their own language that is not pronounced exactly right by a 
foreigner. Secondly they themselves rarely pronounce a single English 
word correctly because with the Japanese alphabet, really a syllabary, 
it is impossible to indicate the proper pronunciation of more than a very 
few English words. Consequently the spoken English of a Japanese student 
who is learning English entirely from Japanese books is practically unin- 
telligible to an American, even though it might be grammatically perfect, 
which it seldom is. Thus when two eager conversationalists, an American 
wanting to practice Japanese and a Japanese wanting to practice English, 
get together, the ensuing remarks, switching back and forth between the 
languages, sometimes in the middle of a sentence, calls for the use of verbal 
captions indicating whether or not the usage, or abusage, is “‘English speak” 
or “Japanese speak.” 

The Japanese, in general, are very anxious to ‘English speak.’’ They 
are so anxious to “English speak” that they are taking over into their 
language innumerable English words and phrases, some of them totally 
uncalled for. For example one frequently hears used, with no intention to 
be vulgar, an American expression to indicate anger which, to say the least, 
has pornographic overtones. The Japanese language is full of words taken 
from other languages, and those which were taken over in the past, such as 
pan, the Portugese word for bread, seem to be fully justified. There is, 
however, a strong tendency to load the language with foreign words which 
in no way enrich the language, inasmuch as there already exists in Japanese 
perfectly good words to describe exactly the same ideas. These new words 
not only confound the foreigner learning Japanese, but they also need- 
lessly corrupt the Japanese language. 

When these newly adopted words are transliterated into Japanese they 
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are distorted, in almost all cases, beyond recognition by Americans. In the 
Japanese language there are only five vowel sounds and one pure consonant 
corresponding to the English vowels and consonants. All the other seventy 
basic sounds that can be indicated with the Japanese phonetic characters, 
which are called kana, consist of a consonant and a vowel if they were 
written in Roman characters. For example, when written in kana, main 
street is pronounced ‘‘men sutorito.” To an American studying Japanese, 
these words are more difficult to read than the non-phonetic kanji simply 
because the sound of the words have been distorted beyond easy recog- 
nition. From the above example, which is typical, one can easily under- 
stand why the English conversation of a Japanese is difficult to understand. 
Being on the American end of a bilingual battle, trying to practice speaking 
Japanese, it is natural for one to be irritated when practically every English 
word spoken by your Japanese acquaintance is mispronounced and he in 
turn fails to understand that you mean shinko when you say “chinko.” 

Most irritating of all, however, is the indiscriminate use of adopted 
English words when the language already has excellent words to serve the 
purpose. Why should they say ‘“‘furutsu”’ for fruit when they have been 
using the perfectly good word kudamono for centuries? Why say ‘‘tekisuto”’ 
for textbook when the word kyokasho has been in use for many years past? 
In trying to find the answer I first did a bit of sampling to determine the 
extent to which English words were finding their way into the daily lives 
of the Japanese people. I checked on the number and the kind of English 
words written in Japanese phonetic characters that appeared on signs and 
in store windows, those that appeared on the covers of popular magazines, 
and those that were used in a professional journal. 

I discovered on signs and in store windows in one very short block on 
the Ginza, a busy shopping center in Tokyo, one hundred nineteen different 
English words written in Japanese phonetic characters. For eighty-one 
of these one hundred nineteen English words, Japanese friends agree with 
me, there are standard Japanese words which accurately say the same things 
as these linguistic bastards. It should be remembered that the signs on which 
these words were found, were intended for Japanese, not American, eyes 
since they were written in kana which most Americans can not read. 

“Aisu kurimu” (ice cream) ‘‘tabako”’ (tobacco), “kamera”? (camera), 
and ‘‘pamanento”’ (permanent) are seen on any street, anywhere in Japan, 
more frequently than any other foreign words. ‘‘Aisu kurimu” is of pre- 
war parentage and, like baseball, represents an American tradition so 
firmly adopted that not a few Japanese assume it to be of Japanese origin. 
“Aisu kurimu’’ is typical of most of the words adopted into the language, 
words which are usually connected with articles of food or clothing, or a 
new fad. Poor as they are, Japanese people probably are more interested 
in the “niyu sutairu” (new style) than Americans ever were in the new 
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look. Language, clothing and food undoubtedly are important culturally 
in the reorientation of one nation to another yet one wonders about the 
real worth of changing one set of labels, rags and synthetic flavors for 
another. For whatever it is worth, the new vocabulary of the market place, 
confusing and corrupting though it may be, indicates strongly that the 
Japanese are rapidly becoming ‘‘Americanized,” and that the influence of 
the Occupation is not limited to officially approved reorientation programs. 
If this incidental evidence is any indication, the Occupation is having a tre- 
mendous impact upon the country. 

Sixteen of the one hundred nineteen English words noted in the one 
short block where the count was made, concerned clothing. There were 
“korusetto” (corsets), ‘‘shiemizu’”’ (chemise), and “‘burajiya’”’ (brassiere) 
but, oddly enough, no falsies (which we found further down the street). 
New words, perhaps, had to be coined for these cultural media, as well as 
for such concepts as poplin, serge, velvet and calico, but there is little excuse 
for not using the standard Japanese nomenclature for coats, rain shoes, 
socks and for wool, which, by the way, becomes uru when de-anglicized. 

The “‘niyu sutairu” in foodstuffs is quite impressive. There are not only 
such old-fashioned things as bifusuteki (beef steak), ‘‘chizu”’ (cheese) and 
“bata” (butter), but also such delicacies as ‘“‘supu pauda” (soup powder), 
“sutoroberi shiyoto keki” (strawberry short cake) and ‘“‘kiyarameru sunde’”’ 
(caramel sundaes) not to overlook the imperial hamburger, “hambagu 
impiriaru.”’ In the one block surveyed there are “teirumu” (tearooms) 
and also “kiyande sutoa (candy stores) where they sell “chiuin gamu” 
(chewing gum). It takes but little study to find out that there are much 
better words in the Japanese language for beef, strawberries, tearooms and 
candy stores than the monstrous distortions listed above. This goes, too, 
for apples, chicken, eggs, and pork. 

There is very little evidence among the foreign words and phrases seen 
along the Ginza that the new look in vocabulary reflects the adoption of 
new concepts that are ideologically important. All of the new adoptions 
are significant, perhaps, but few seem to be important. The only word 
out of our sample that might fall in this category is sports. Reformers of 
the Japanese have proved the necessity of their mission by showing that 
there is no Japanese word the exact equivalent of sports and that therefore 
there is no concept of sportsmanship in the minds of the Japanese people, 
no real give-and-take, cooperation, team-play, or fighting-by-the-rules. 
Actually, when it comes to cooperation, team-play, and the formality of 
rules, the Japanese, in general, could teach the reformers a thing or two. 
To suppose that a concept is non-existent, simply because there is no exact 
equivalent for a certain word in the two languages, is a gross fallacy. As 
a matter of fact there are very few words in the two languages that have 
absolutely identical meanings. Be that as it may, the foreign words and 
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phrases that are being adopted, by and large, do not represent any new 
concepts. In general they indicate only the shape, the weave, the taste or 
the method of preparing food and clothing for consumption. 

Among the old standbys, words that were introduced into Japanese 
quite some time ago, beer, tobacco, and milk appear frequently. They havea 
good word for milk, which they seldom use, but for tobacco and beer they 
have to use the foreign terms. Beer is of such ancient usage that it is one 
of the few foreign words that has been honored with its own kanji, that is 
non-phonetic Chinese characters, such as are used for most Japanese words. 
In the case of beer what they did was to take the kanji for grain and for 
liquor, put them together and arbitrarily said that the pronunciation is 
“biru”’ (beer). In mentioning the assigning of a kanji to a foreign word, 
which is rare, it is interesting to note that in at least one instance an attempt 
is being made by the “‘niyu sutairu”’ (new style) crowd, to change the pro- 
nunciation of a perfectly good old word to an English equivalent. Time 
and again new look magazines will use the old kanji for library, which is 
pronounced “‘toshokan,” and print along side of it in phonetic characters 
the pronounciation “‘riburari,” which is the nearest they can come to the 
English word library. This is not only confusing and corrupting, it is asinine. 

It is true of course that there are many products new to Japan that 
have a foreign name and for which no appropriate Japanese word could be 
devised. Among the words noted on our Ginza field trip there are such 
words as coffee, chocolate, jeep and plastic, which, logically enough, have 
to be adopted from a foreign language. Most of the adaptations, however, 
are totally uncalled for. To say “bebi” (baby), ‘“‘shiruku”’ (silk) and 
“furutsu”’ (fruit) instead of akambo, kinu and kudamono, which are good 
Japanese words, is inexcusable. 

It is interesting to note that in some cases the original meanings of 
English words are changed when they arrive in the Japanese language. For 
instance what the Japanese drink when they order cider bears no resem- 
blance to anything made of apples. Cider, in Japan, is an insipid dose of 
slightly effervescent water flavored with a weak synthetic acid. A depart- 
ment store ‘“‘depato” is any store that sells more than one kind of item, 
even though the store is the size of a tobacco shop. Service ‘‘sabisu”’ includes 
such things as cutting the price by a few cents when the total bill comes to 
an odd figure or a taxi driver being willing to overlook the fact that you 
have used a government vehicle five minutes into the second hour for which 
an extra hour’s payment is charged. White shirts “‘wai shiyatsu”’ really 
are not white shirts. In Japan a white shirt is simply a shirt, regardless 
of color. 

Magazine covers showed much the same useless mimicry that was 
noted on signs and in store windows. At a typical news stand in downtown 
Tokyo, sixty-seven different kinds of magazines were noted. Sixteen of these 
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included unnecessary foreign words such as Sunday, report, star, romance, 
modern, hope, liberal, reader and all. 

This practice of using words derived from English, even when there is 
no need for them, is not confined to the man in the street. Professional 
journals also are affected to some extent. A glance through the sixteen 
pages of the current (February 1950) issue of the Japanese Library Journal 
shows at least a dozen such words, including, for example, box, magazine, 
table, room, news, day, and OK. 

The widespread and indiscriminate adoption of English words by Japa- 
nese in all walks of life is not easy to explain. Much of it is simply a fad. 
It is the smart thing to do. It is a sure sign that one is keeping up and it 
labels one as knowing a thing or two. Being a poor country, but also a 
proud and ambitious one, Japan looks with undisguised envy on its very 
wealthy American uncle, and it would like very much to be as well off. 
There is probably some rough logic in feeling that by copying everything 
American, this goal somehow will be achieved. There might also be some- 
thing of a subconscious attempt to compensate for their defeat and to con- 
quer the conqueror by absorbing him and his culture. In spite of superficial 
evidence it is questionable whether or not this use of English words ex- 
presses appreciation for America and it is almost certain that such usage is 
not intended to make an impression on us. It is also doubtful that users of 
the new vocabulary are deliberately striving to develop a new international 
language. It is impossible to guess just how far this language fad will go 
and the extent to which it will affect the language permanently. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that the results are atrocious, and that, for the most part, 
no important purpose is being served. 

This disreputable characteristic of copying the insignificant fringes of a 
foreign culture, with no evaluation of its worth, is discouraging, especially 
to one who has seen so much to admire in the fortitude and the integrity 
of many Japanese people. Fortunately the desire of the Japanese people 
to improve themselves is not restricted to such superficial mimicry. They 
are studying, throughout Japan, not only the most current developments 
in the world of science and industry, but they are seriously studying such 
socially significant subjects as the TVA, school boards, parent-teacher 
associations, citizens public halls, 4-H clubs, parliamentary procedure, 
labor unions and industrial relations, social security, population and all of 
the other problems that confront a highly complicated industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

ROLAND A. MULHAUSER 

CIE, GH, SCAP 

APO 500, 

San Francisco, California 











Importance of Foreign Language 
Study in These Cructal Times 


N the period between the two World Wars, language study passed 

through many phases. Greek practically disappeared, and Latin nearly 
vanished. German came back to some extent, and French managed to hold 
its own fairly well; but the biggest boom, if it may be so called, was in Span- 
ish. This was largely due to the idea that Spanish is easy, that it is practical, 
and that it is the language of our neighbors to the south. As a matter of 
fact, Spanish is a little less difficult than French or German, it is practical 
for those who pursue it far enough and have a practical use for it, and it is 
the language of Mexico, Central America, parts of the West Indies and half 
of South America. What most of the extremely utilitarian patrons of Spanish 
do not know is that Portuguese is the language of about half the inhabitants 
of South America and is spoken in approximately half the territory of that 
continent. 

With no other aim than to assess the cash value of their knowledge, it is 
small wonder that many language students became disillusioned and dis- 
appointed and were soon ready to blame the schools if they failed to cash in 
on their linguistic ability at so many dollars per word. They did not realize 
that none of their other high school subjects had a definite rate of exchange 
either, nor did they appreciate the intrinsic values that cannot be appraised 
on a monetary basis. 

The schools themselves were largely to blame, because they accepted at 
its face value this unthinking criticism; and in the hope of making their 
wares more attractive, they allowed their courses of study to be unduly 
modified by self styled experts who knew little about languages and less 
about teaching. Even the teachers fell for this idea that all knowledge must 
be sugar coated, entertaining, capable of being evaluated in dollars and 
cents, and aimed more at some sort of sloppy self-expression than at the 
development of a personality with something worth while to express. 

Then came the Second World War. By this time, the “‘practical’’ people 
had so modified our educational system that illiteracy, once found only out- 
side the schools, had permeated the grades, the high schools, and even the 
colleges and graduate schools. Men with higher degrees could easily be found 
who could not read, write or speak correctly, even their native English. A 
new Renaissance was needed, a revival of interest, if not in the classics, at 
least in the fundamental training that would enable students to choose those 
phases of knowledge that would broaden their horizons, to read with under_ 
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standing, and to express themselves coherently in speech and in writing. 
Perhaps the war might create or at least stimulate a revived interest in the 
thought and modes of expression of our allies, if not of our enemies. 

Alas for such fond hopes! Not only was the study of German again re- 
tarded, but after the fall of France, French was practically abandoned, 
Portuguese and Russian were not seriously advanced, and even Spanish 
fell into a decline from which it shows at present no sign of recovering. 

Among the reasons for these conditions, one might list the false hopes 
raised by the army training in languages, the A.S.T.P., which could not be 
transferred in folo to civilian education, the overemphasis on science, com- 
merce, and engineering,—all worthy fields in themselves—the defeatist atti- 
tude of the language teachers, and above all, the hostility, or at best indif- 
ference, of school boards and supervisors. 

Under these circumstances, and more particularly in the face of the 
present world conditions, it behooves us to evaluate language study and try 
to comprehend its importance, its desirable aims, its possibilities, and even 
its limitations. 

Some idea of language concepts cannot fail to benefit anyone who is 
capable of profiting from a study of the history, geography, literature, 
science, art, music, and religion of other lands and races. It is true that much 
of all this can be read in English; but those who deny that it can be more 
adequately presented in the original would also as a rule argue that accu- 
racy in speaking and writing English are of little consequence, and that one’s 
reading should be confined to the newspapers, or to trade journals, stock 
market reports, and the comics. 

The principal objectives of foreign language study vary with the individ- 
ual needs and interests of the student. However, nearly everyone can im- 
bibe enough linguistic knowledge to obtain a broader understanding of 
other peoples, whether friends or foes, and can at the same time acquire a 
stronger and more rational appreciation of his own language and national 
ideals and customs. The better students should be given the opportunity to 
carry on in institutions of higher learning and in life after schooling is com- 
pleted in order to perfect themselves in the language or languages of their 
choice, both for cultural and practical purposes. 

It should not be supposed, however, that a higher school course of one 
or two, or even of three or four years can equip the average or even the ex- 
ceptional student with the power to speak fluently in a foreign language. 
This is especially true because of the relatively few hours that can be de- 
voted to the subject, particularly when one takes into consideration the all 
too frequent interruptions for auditorium sessions, advisory work, rehear- 
sals for pageants and musical productions, athletic events, clean-up parades 
and other more or less worthy interferences with the regular classroom 
activities. It should hardly be necessary to point out that the schools 
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graduate very few eloquent speakers in the pupils’ native language, as well 
as few expert mathematicians, scientists, musicians, actors, or even athletes. 

Within the limitations imposed by necessity, the students of foreign 
languages should, nevertheless, be trained to thorough and accurate knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of language, an appreciation of the similarities 
and differences of various languages and groups of languages, and an in- 
creased respect for other peoples’ culture and modes of expression. 

In order to promote these beneficent designs on a scale that would be of 
much value to our people, it is first necessary that administrators should 
honestly encourage pupils to try out in these fields and not insist that a large 
class must first be organized before a pupil is permitted to begin a language 
which he desires to study. 

Furthermore, there should be both in high schools and colleges a bona 
fide course in general language to stimulate pupil interest. This should not 
be a course divided into a few weeks of one language followed by a few 
weeks of another. It should be a comparative study in languages, a simul- 
taneous presentation of the fundamental similarities and contrasts of an- 
cient and modern languages, and of languages of different families; such as 
Romance, Germanic, and Slavic, for example. Some attention should be 
paid also to the artificial, international languages, such as Ido, Esperanto, 
and Novial. 

Such a course might not be easy, but to learn to talk and walk is not 
particularly simple. Yet neither would such a general language course be 
necessarily difficult for those students who have an average knowledge of 
their own language and an average amount of curiosity and good will to- 
ward other peoples. It could be so graded that credit would be given to those 
who show real interest and appreciation and a very little ability to absorb 
the fundamental language concepts, but only those who show some real 
linguistic aptitude should be permitted to pursue the study of some specific 
language. 

In the present world-wide conditions of unrest and even of cold and hot 
wars, a revival of knowledge of the means of communication between peo- 
ples is more imperative than at any time in history. For students who will 
shortly become connected with our military forces, an introduction to for- 
eign speech would greatly facilitate their acquisition of fluency in expression: 
and it would broaden the mental horizon of everyone by increasing com- 
prehension and tolerance toward those of different ideas and ideals. At the 
same time, it would strengthen and rationalize the patriotic appreciation of 
our own traditions and standards. The need of foreign language study is 
clear. Let us seriously consider doing something to satisfy it. 

FREDERICK S. SPURR 

Soldan-Blewett High School 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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HARRY CLIFTON HEATON 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations records with sorrow 
the death on December 27, 1950 of a distinguished scholar and teacher, Harry Clifton Heaton, 
Professor of Romance Languages at New York University. 

Professor Heaton was born March 22, 1885 in Waterbury, Connecticut. He made his 
undergraduate studies at Yale, where he came under the influence of the renowed Romance 
philologist Henry Roseman Lang. On his graduation in 1907 Professor Heaton received a 
fellowship from his alma mater, which made it possil le for him to spend the next three years 
at the Sorbonne and at the University of Madrid. In 1910 he returned to this country and 
joined the faculty of New York University as Instructor in French and Spanish. His associa- 
tion with New York University continued throughout his life. In 1916, after having received 
the Ph.D. degree from Columbia University, he was appointed Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages; in 1922, Associate Professor of Spanish; in 1926, Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages; and in 1927, Professor of Romance Languages. From 1926 to 1949 he was 
Chairman of the Department of Romance I-anguages in the New York University College of 
Arts and Pure Sciences, and from 1944 until his death Chairman of the same department in 
the Graduate School of New York University. 

During the First World War Professor Heaton served with the American Y.M.C.A. in 
France and with the United States Army Educational Corps at the University of Paris. 

The fields of Professor Heaton’s special scholarly interest were the literatures of the less 
widely used Romance tongues, Catalan and Provengal, and the literature of Spain from the 
fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries. He contributed articles and reviews in these ficls 
to many learned journals here and abroad, and published scholarly editions of the Catalan 
allegorical poem, Gloria d’amor by Fra Rocaberti (1916) and two Spanish dramas of the Golcen 
Age, El ingrato agradecido by Juan de Matos Fragoso (1926) and La cruz en la sepultura, of 
uncertain authorship (1949). He also edited the English version of Gaspar de Carvajal’s 
Discovery of the Amazon (1934). 

Conscientious and scrupulous in his own scholarly work, Professor Heaton was appreci- 
ative of the work of others. To his students he was an extremely generous friend who gave them 
freely of his time and interest and lent them rare and irreplaceable volumes from his own 
excellent library. To his colleagues he was a kind and just man, with a strong sense of duty 
and a very tender heart, who was universally loved and respected. 

The scholarly and pedagogical societies to which Professor Heaton belonged include the 
Modern Language Association of America, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, the Société des Professeurs Frangais en Amérique, and Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was also Officier de |’Instruction Publique of France, and a Corresponding Member of the 
Hispanic Society of America and of the Academia Espafola of Madrid. 

In all the organizations with which he was associated Harry Heaton’s loss will be keenly 
felt. He enriched our profession with his sterling scholarship and with his human kindness 
Such men can never be replaced. 


HENRY GRATTAN DoyLe E. HERMAN HEsPELT 
The George Washington University New York University 
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FLORENCE DONNELL WHITE 


Miss Florence Donnell White, professor emeritus of French at Vassar College, died in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, December 15, 1950. A member of Vassar Faculty since 1908 and 
for nearly thirty years chairman of its department of French, Miss White had devoted a life- 
time toward the furtherance of understanding and friendship between the French and Ameri- 
can people. In recognition of this, she was made a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur by the 
French Government in 1934. A specialist in 18th and 19th century French literature, she was 
an outstanding teacher, imparting to her students, through her unusual vitality, her great 
knowledge and love of France. 

For years Miss White participated in many important activities of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, serving on committees on Franco-American relations and on Fellowships 
and Scholarships. She was particularly instrumental in the organization and success of the 
Institute’s Junior Year Abroad. 

During her years at Vassar, Miss White served on many important faculty committees. 
She was made professor emeritus in May, 1947, and the next year her friends and former stu- 
dents established in her honor the Florence Donnell White Fund for students and graduates 
Wishing to pursue their studies in France. Her life was one of faithful service to Education 
and the spreading of Goodwill. 











Notes and News 





The Problem of Vocabulary in Our Reading and 
Conversation Courses 


In spite of all innovations brought on by pre-war, war, and post-war conditions the read- 
ing-aim is still most important in our foreign-language instruction, and probably the only aim 
realizable in the scant two years allotted to foreign-language study. Nevertheless, the obser- 
vations made in the following short discussion apply with equal force to conversational ob- 
jectives. 

Wadepuhl and the host of his followers have made us all vocabulary conscious. Nowadays 
every editor feels obliged to apologize for every word above the 1000 or 2000 limit, and the 
profession generally feels well toward the textbook author who states in his preface that 85% 
of his vocabulary conform to a certain official or semi-official wordlist. 

Thankful as we are to these people, we must realize that they are creating, or have alread 
created, a stilted language which in some instances has lost the vitality inherent in the idioms 
from which it has been abstracted. Just as our English authors will never conform to Basic 
English no matter what its merits might be, so their French, Spanish and German counter- 
parts will never take notice of our feeble efforts at simplifying the living tongues. 

There is no denying the fact that all these laudable frequency efforts are simply an at- 
tempt to attain in a short period of two years a minimum vocabulary whose mastery otherwise 
would require up to five and more years. 

Even with our pruned-down requirements, the acquisition of a vocabulary and its use in 
reading and conversation is a difficult problem. This is especially apparent in the manner in 
which the listing of the vocabulary is handled in our beginning and intermediate textbooks. 
The ordinary approach chosen in our reading texts, with the special vocabulary bound in with 
the book, is probably the most silly, cumbersome, and uneconomic one. It might be proper 
(even risking the danger of losing them) to furnish separate booklets containing the vocabu- 
lary. In this manner more advanced students could use the same text, and those in need of the 
special vocabulary would not run the danger of losing their place in the content each time they 
have to look up a word. Naturally, no teacher should choose a text before the students are ready 
for it. Having to look up fifty words on a page is very discouraging, and with some justification 
some of our students call these foreign-language reading courses “spit courses’”’ because they 
use more saliva than brain to locate the respective words in their special vocabulary. 

It is really surprising that no American publisher has as yet dared to bring out texts in 
their undoctored form (possibly with the most necessary notes) and to refer the foreign- 
language clientele to a regular dictionary. You need not be Scotch to see immediately the sav- 
ing involved. Between 25% and 50% of the cost of our readers goes into the vocabulary, not 
to mention the Sisyphean labors of the poor “editors” which could be applied to worthier 
causes. True, it would take longer to find a word and choose between several possible meanings, 
but such efforts, when properly directed, would result in immense linguistic gains. This seems 
to be the preferred approach abroad. It is a disgrace to our foreign-language scholarship and 
publishing that, outside of a few scientific dictionaries, the lexicographic efforts on this side of 
the Atlantic (in the foreign-language field) can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Prac- 
tically all German and French (and some Spanish) dictionaries are of British, German, oF 
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French make, even if they are sold under some American firm names. If our students learned 
to use a full-fledged foreign-language dictionary, there would be some chance of their con- 
tinuing in later life their foreign reading for pleasure. 

Dictionary or special vocabulary will not save the student the painstaking work of ac- 
quiring a passable vocabulary of his own. Whether we should baby our students with “visible 
vocabularies,’ ample marginal or footnotes which give everv word and idiom upon their first, 
second, and third occurrence, depends on the kind of text, the age of the learner, and other 

ircumstances. This writer has always frowned upon the practice of the students’ writing be- 

een the lines. This seems to interfere with the picture created by the foreign language, is 
hard on the student’s eyes, and is an invitation to slipshod preparation. It would be much 
etter (even though a little more time-consuming) to copy the word in a separate booklet 
with the proper page and line indicated) for better retention and later review. 

Needless to say, the foreign language, just like any other discipline, requires a good deal 

{ purely mechanical work. Let us tell our students that in this respect we are in the same boat 
th the chemists, engineers, doctors, lawyers, manual workers, housewives, etc. As long as 
the mechanics of the science lead to a worthwhile end, there is nothing wrong. It teaches us 
rseverance and, when properly pursued, affords us many interesting side glimpses into the 
tructure of the language and its relationship with English and other tongues we happen 

to know. 

Fortunately, there are a number of possibilities which will hasten the quick acquisition and 

re permanent retention of a nucleus vocabulary. First of all, the initiation into the pro- 
nunciation of a foreign language should take place by means of the commonest words, pos- 
sibly in whole sentences and phrases. More attention should be placed on etymological rela- 
tiouships. Ample use should be made of proverbs, aphorisms, meaningful poems or prose 
passages which should be committed to memory. Foreign songs should be sung from the very 
beginning. One might use flash cards in printed or lantern slide form showing the appropriate 
pictures with the corresponding foreign words, descriptive qualities or activities given at the 
back or to be otherwise supplied by the learner. The students should be encouraged to arrange 
their limited vocabulary into logical groups and related categories for easier retention and a 

re active command. We should emphasize the formation and recognition of words by means 

easily recognizable prefixes and suffixes (ab-stehen, auf-stehen, ein-stehen, vor-stehen, 
entstechen, gestehen, verstehen; apprendre, comprendre, entreprendre, méprendre; abstenerse, 
detener, obtener, contener, retener). Likewise the study of word families deserves much more 
attention than is given to it at present (tun, Tat, tatig, Tatigkeit, Untat, Untitigkeit, Tat- 
sache; sembler, semblable, semblance, vraisemblable; tener, teniente, tenedor, tenencia, tenor). 
Very helpful is the use of synonyms and antonyms. 

Some effort should be made to convert the purely passive vocabulary into an active one. 
tudents should be encouraged to give an oral or written résumé of a paragraph, poem, or 
story in their own words, or to describe pictures and familiar scenes. They should be encouraged 
to make diary entries or to write actual or fictitious letters in the foreign language. Occasion- 
ally, they should give a three-minute talk before the class on a prepared subject, preferably in 
connection with some class texts or some phenomenon connected with the foreign nation it 
represents. Student correspondence with foreign countries is also an asset which is not enough 
exploited. A great help in the acquisition of the foreign vocabulary is the staging of short 
scenes or whole plays in the classroom or schoo] auditorium. Many people find the intelligent 
use of foreign-language records in school or at home a great aid in the mastery of vocabulary. 
Excellent foreign-language films may be of some help provided the text is gone through ahead 
of the actual performance. As in every other field, in foreign-language study a good vocabulary 
is best acquired by appealing to the visual, aural, oral, and motory senses. 


\ 


Jacos HIeBLe 
The Thrift Press 
Ithaca, New York 
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Institute of International Education and 
Fulbright Program 


In a speech to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in Richmond, 
Virginia, on December 5, Dr. Kenneth Holland, President of the Institute of Internationa] 
Education, stressed the vital need for international education in the world today. Praising 
Congress for providing scholarships for this purpose under the Fulbright Act, Dr. Holland 
stated that he believes the distribution of these U. S. Government scholarships is a matter of 
public interest and the Institute wants the public to know how and to whom the scholarships 
are given. 

Dr. Holland discounted charges that favoritism for the Eastern part of the United States 
had been shown in the awarding of the scholarships. He emphasized that all states are given 
equal consideration. As far as the South is specifically concerned, in ratio of applicants to 
awards this section, in general, has been more fortunate than the Eastern area. If the total 
number of awards given is smaller in some regions than in others, it is because many less 
students applied from this area. 


Institute of International Education and International 
Arts Program 


Nineteen young foreign artists were participants in the 1950 International Arts Program, 
ending in December. These Programs are administered by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 1950 Program brought artists from 
thirteen countries to the United States for a three-month study tour. The participants had 
ample opportunity to meet American artists and writers, and to visit theatres, museums, and 
schools. 

The participant artists were: Carlos Contreras Pages, Mexico; Hernd4n Vieco, Colomlia; 
Robert Adams, United Kingdom; Theo Bitter, Netherlands; Ligia Acosta Chacén, Nicaragua; 
Fernando Saravia Gavarrete, Nicaragua; Krisnaji Shamrao Kulkarni, India; Guillermo Keys 
Arena, Mexico; Rosalia Chladek, Austria; Michel Déon, France; Fumiko Komatsu, Japan; 
Moshe Shamir, Israel; Piero Bellugi, Italy; Huldrych Hoch, Switzerland; Allan Davis, United 
Kingdom; Emilio Carbillido, Mexico; Jan Schaper, Netherlands; Rolf Hilding Stegars, Fin 
land; Els Vermeer, Netherlands. 


University of Washington German Study Tour 


A German Study Tour with a four-week summer session at the University of Munich 
(July 17 to August 14) organized under the joint sponsorship of the University of Washington 
and the University of Munich, will be conducted by Professor Annemarie Sauerlander, Uni 
versity of Washington, who will provide language coaching and special lectures. 


The Laborde Travel Tours 


The Laborde Travel Service, Inc., sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau of Teachers, 
1776 Broadway, New York, was created in 1948 to promote low cost study tours for students, 
teachers, and social workers. The trips maintain extremely high standards. The LT Service 
will provide this year seven separate trips, involving four study programs in France, Austria, 
Spain, and Denmark, and most of the programs provide the opportunity of staying a period 
of several weeks in one country. There will be two types of trips—one a Basic Study Trip for 
people who want to travel independently at their own expense at the conclusion of the group 
program at one of the international summer schools, and the other a Special Study Trip for 
those who wish to have a planned program for the entire time abroad. 
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Dr. Charles A. Choquette and the Junior Year 
in France 


Dr. Charles A. Choquette, professor of Romance languages at Colgate University, has 
been appointed professor-in-charge of the 1951-52 Junior Year in France, according to Dr. 
Anne Pannell, president of Sweet Briar College which administers the program. Dr. Choquette 
will succeed Dr. William C. Holbrook of Northwestern University, currently in Paris. 

At the same time, Dr. M. Annette Dobbin, assistant professor of French and Spanish at 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, has been named assistant professor-in-charge 
for next year’s Junior Year in France. Dr. Mary Lane Charles, Western College, is assistant 
in charge of this year’s group of students. 


Directory of American Scholars 


The second edition of the Directory of American Scholars is being undertaken by the Sci- 
ence Press. Many of the questionnaires are now in the mail requesting information about 
scholars in the various fields. The Science Press through the cooperation of the American 
Council of Learned Societies hopes to produce an excellent directory of about 25,000 persons 
in the various fields included in the directory. It is hoped that those who have not returned 
their questionnaires will do so as promptly as possible so that the work may be completed, and 
the directory published by September 1951. 





Notice 
In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of The Journal, subscribers whose subscriptions 
will expire with the May, 1951 issue, or before, should renew their subscriptions now, either 


through their regional associations or directly through the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 





Notice 


Articles for T/e Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the Managing Editor, 
Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











Meenngs 





Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee, National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations 


The Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations met at the Hotel Statler, New York City, at 10:00 a.m. on December 30, 1950, 
with President Charles M. Purin in the chair. The roll call showed all associations represented 
by their regular delegates, with the exception of Dr. Elfriede Ackermann (Central States), 
for whom Professor Harry Josselson, Wayne University, served as alternate; and Professor FE 
Herman Hespelt (AATSP), unavoidably absent because of attendance at the funeral of 
Professor H. C. Heaton, for whom Dean Henry Grattan Doyle held a proxy. New regular dele- 
gates to the Committee were welcomed in the persons of Miss Germaine L. Klaus, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg, Pa., representing Pennsylvania, and Professor Alfred Galpin, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, representing the AATI. The Editor and Business Manager of the 
Modern Language Journal were also present as ex officio members of the Executive Committee 

After approval of the minutes of the 1950 meeting, as published in the Modern Language 
Journal for May, 1950, pp. 404-408, the Secretary announced the death of Professor Harry 
Clifton Heaton, New York University, and on motion, duly passed, the President appointed 
a committee consisting of E. H. Hespelt and H. G. Doyle to draw up an appropriate memorial 
statement to be published in the Modern Language Journal. 

The Secretary of the Federation gave an informal] report of the activities of his office 
during the year, including the results of the mail poll of members as to the date of the annual 
meeting. He also summarized his activities as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching of the American Council on Education; as chairman of the Panel on Languages of the 


{ 


U. S. National Commission for UNESCO; and—for part of the year—as chairman of the 
Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Association of America. I 
stressed the apparent present indifference of the two major foundations (Rockefeller and Car 
negie) to the support of projects involving the Indo-European and Amerindian languages 
as contrasted with their generous support, from 1925 to 1940, of such projects. Pressing 
problems, he reported, are support of the German Syntax List, for which Professor H. A. 
Basilius, Wayne University, has prepared an exhaustive justification and the publication of 
a fourth volume of the Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, covering th 
important years from 1942 to 1950, during which so many significant contributions to foreign 
language methodology were published. The Portuguese Idiom List, he reported, on which 
Professor Charles Barrett Brown, Vanderbilt University, and associates have been working 
for a number of years, is on the way to publication under the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Foreign Language Teaching, and Professor Josselson’s Russian Word List, for which financial! 
support had previously been obtained, is well along. 

As Treasurer, the Secretary presented his annual financial report, showing a balance from 
1949 of $1,017.48 in the checking account and receipts during the year of $2,506.90, of which 
$31.68 was royalties from the Syracuse University Press (for Professor Winthrop Rice’s book 
and $2,475.22 surplus from 1949 operations of the Modern Language Journal, making total 
receipts of $3,524.38. Expenditures amounted to $1,702.15, leaving a balance on hand, Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, of $1,822.23. In addition, the Executive Committee has in its permanent account 
$7,000.00 (maturity value) of Series F, U. S. Savings Bonds, due between 1957 and 1960, de- 
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posited in safe-deposit box number 4026, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C., and a savings account with the same bank, amounting with interest to $1,025.12. The 
Treasurer’s accounts and bank statements had been professionally audited by A. E. Smith, of 
the Comptroller’s Office of The George Washington University, and subsequently by the 
Executive Committcee’s Auditing Committee, Julio del Toro and Charles W. French, and cer- 
tified correct in every detail. On motion, it was voted to accept the Treasurer’s report. It was 
further voted to authorize the Treasurer to make a donation of $15 to The George Washington 
University Hospital in lieu of an auditor’s fee. 

The Business Manager of the Modern Language Journal, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, pre- 
sented a detailed financial report, professionally audited and approved by Joseph Dixon, 
Auditing Department, St. Louis Board of Education, and further examined and found correct 
by the Executive Committee’s Auditing Committee, Julio del Toro and Charles W. French. 
The Business Manager reported informally on his efforts to increase subscriptions to the 
Voderm Language Journal, particularly among the members of constituent associations. There 
seemed to be general agreement that regional and language-group associations should be urged 
to cooperate more fully in expanding the subscription list of the Modern Language Journal. 
On motion, it was voted to accept the report of the Business Manager, as audited. The Busi- 
ness Manager also presented a carefully prepared analysis of subscribers to the Modern 
Language Journal, which indicated that much remained to be done in various areas to assure 
a representative and adequate subscription list. 

The Managing Editor, Professor Julio del Toro, presented an informal oral report on the 
trials and tribulations of an editor, among them wrong addresses, confusion of the Modern 
Language Journal with other publications, and even “crank” letters. He reported that the 
“style sheet” developed under the sponsorship of Professor William R. Parker, New York 
University, Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America, and approved by the 
editors of some forty publications, was entirely satisfactory to him, and upon publication would 
be adopted as the style sheet of the Modern Language Journal. 

President Purin reported that for various reasons Professor Mario Pei, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was elected to succeed Professor del Toro as Managing Editor, effective January 
1, 1951, would not be able to take over for several months. On motion, it was voted to continue 
Professor del Toro as Managing Editor until such time as Professor Pei is in a position to as- 
sume his duties. 

Under “Committee Reports,” the following were presented: 

For the Committee on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Foreign Language 
leachers, Professor Purin, chairman, made an oral report, supported by a written statement. 
\fter discussion, it was voted to approve his recommendations, as follows: 

1, That the two existing committees (Steering Committee and Advisory Committee) be 
merged, under the chairmanship of Henry Grattan Doyle. 

2. That because of the large amount of paper work involved in this survey, the new 
chairman be authorized to appoint an associate or co-chairman. (Dean Doyle subsequent]; 
designated Professor Elton Hocking, Purdue University, as co-chairman.) 

3. That each member of the merged Steering and Advisory Committees be requested to 
draw up and submit to the co-chairman a four-year college course for students preparing to 
teach modern foreign languages in the secondary schools, these requirements to be listed by 
subjects. 

4. That each state chairman, in cooperation with local and state educational authorities, 
be responsible for assembling information requested in all four parts of the existing question- 
haire. 

5. That the sum of $1000 be authorized to be expended, on properly authorized vouchers, 
at the discretion of the co-chairman, to cover expenses for stationery, postage, telegrams, dupli- 
cating, and the like incurred by the respective state chairmen. 

6. That the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation by authorized 
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to expend not exceeding $100 for the support of “Language Week,” on recommendations 
submitted by the new chairman of the Language Week Committee, Professor Jacquetta 
Downing, Wichita Municipal University. 

At this point the Committee spread upon its records a motion of thanks to the retiring 
chairman of the Language Week Committee, Miss Emilie Margaret White of the Washington, 
D. C., Public Schools. 

For the Committee on a joint meeting of the various “AAT’s,” Professor Elton Hocking, 
Purdue University, reported that for a number of reasons it had proved impossible to arrange 
a joint meeting of these associations at New York. On motion, it was voted to ask Professor 
Hocking to continue as chairman of this committee and to request him to try to arrange a joint 
meeting of the AAT’s in connection with the Detroit meeting of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America in December, 1951. 

As chairman of the Committee on Graduate School Requirements in Foreign Language 
Reading Knowledge, Professor Hocking reported on the conference held under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Association of America on December 27, 1950. It was voted to continu 
Professor Hocking as the representative of the National Federation of Modern Languag: 
Teachers Associations, in cooperation with other groups interested in this problem, and to 
support his efforts, with those of others, to find a practical solution to this problem. 

President Purin was authorized to appoint representatives of the National Federation at 
teacher-training conferences, without expense to the Federation. 

For the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, Professor Milton L. Shane, Peabody College, 
chairman, presented a progress report. Chairman Shane asked to be relieved as chairman and 
member of the committee because of the pressure of other duties. His progress report was r« 
ceived, his resignation was accepted with thanks for his service, and the committee was con 
tinued, with Professor F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, as chairman, thi 
other members being Mrs. Julius Halpern, Franco-American Distribution Center, New York 
City, and Miss Frances H. Patterson, Harman Avenue School, Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio. 

James B. Tharp (Central States) spoke of the resumption of publication of the annu: 
bibliography of language teaching methods in the Modern Language Journal. Bibliographies 
for several intervening years, however, remain to be published. It was voted to request Pro 
fessor Tharp to take up the matter of publishing the bibliographies for these years with the ap 
propriate authorities at Ohio State University, and to report back to the Executive Committee 
of the Federation if his efforts to arrange for publication did not meet with success. 

Mr. Pitcher brought up the question of republication of “Language Leaflets” in a sing) 
pamphlet. It was voted to authorize this publication, subject to the approval of the Presiden! 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. 

Professor Elton Hocking (Central States) spoke of the need to encourage speakers fron 
the modern foreign language field to appear at state and local educational meetings. It was 
voted to authorize the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation, in their 
discretion, to aid in paying the expenses of such speakers out of Federation funds, the amount 
to be expended in any one year not to exceed $100. 

President Purin called attention to the excellent reports received from the state chair- 
men for Michigan and Wisconsin under the teacher-training project. Professor Erwin Roese 
Jer’s report was especially commended. 

Professor Hocking spoke of recent criticisms of the manner in which Fulbright awards 
were being made by the Institute of International Education. It was voted to authorize the 
President to appoint a committee to look into these charges and take such action as might seem 
desirable. The President designated Messrs. Hocking and Doyle as members of this committee, 
with power to appoint additional members, Professor Hocking to serve as chairman. 

The matter of possible re-affiliation with the Fédération Internationale des Professeurs 
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de Langes Vivantes was referred to the incoming officers of the National Federation, with 
power, 

The Secretary-Treasurer spoke of the need for emergency conduct of the affairs of the 
Federation in case the international situation made it impossible to hold annual meetings in 
1951 and subsequent years. The Executive Committee voted to adopt the following resolution: 

“In view of the possibility that emergency conditions may prevent holding the regular 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee in 1951 or thereafter, the Executive Committee 
hereby designates its officers, namely the President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
as a Special Emergency Committee ad interim, and hereby delegates to said Special Emergency 
Committee all its own powers for the duration of any national emergency. The Executive Com- 
mittee hereby authorizes the Special Emergency Committee to exercise these functions in case 
of need, with the understanding that the Emergency Committee shall consult the regularly 
elected members of the Executive Committee by mail before taking any action not of a routine 
nature or any action involving a change of policy, unless such consultation and approval by 
mail proves to be impossible. Any action taken by the Special Emergency Committee under 
these conditions is hereby authorized and approved as the action of the Executive Committee 
itself.” 

The Executive Committee unanimously elected the following officers for 1951: President, 
Professor Charles M. Purin, University of Wisconsin; Vice-President, Professor Charles W. 
French, Boston University; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George 
Washington University. 

There being no further business, the Executive Committee adjourned at 1:00 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry GRaTran Doyce 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States held its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City at Haddon Hall on Saturday, November 25. Professor H. Carrington 
Lancaster of the Johns Hopkins University, President of the Association, presided. Due to the 
very severe storm outside and the lack of elevator service within (the meeting was scheduled 
ior the Tower Room on the 13th floor) the attendance was small. 

The first speaker was Dr. William Milwitzky, former Supervisor of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the Newark Schools. In his paper “Mind Your Language” Dr. Milwitzky dis- 
cussed the necessity of knowing a foreign language as a basis for a deeper understanding of the 
English tongue, and pointed out that the content matter and backgrounds of a foreign lan- 
guage can and should keep us in touch also with other departments in the school. He urged 
us not to use terms that are unfamiliar to the student and to remember to adjust the lesson 
to the pupil’s already acquired notions. Beyond the classroom he called our attention to our 
relations with the Board of Education and suggested we not wait to make ourselves heard 
until other courses of study had encroached upon our time. He went on to say that preparation 
of supplementary courses which border on our specialty is one way in which we may assert 
our authority, but warned us against promising too much. Dr. Milwitzky ended his speech 
on the note that as citizens of a community we should participate in community affairs, es- 
pecially those involving foreign groups and should attempt to break down false prejudices. 

The second speaker was Dr. Leo O. Forkey of the Johns Hopkins University, who spoke 
on “Recent Developments in Contemporary French Drama.” The following is a summary of 
his paper: “A great deal has been written on the French Contemporary Theatre during the 
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period 1920-1940, most critics agreeing that it was a period of ascension. Much less has been 
written on the same theatre under the German occupation. While the theatre during this time 
was largely a theatre of evasion, there is to be found a growing interest in the poetic and philo- 
sophic theatre. Since the war a serious theatre has flourished in France as exemplified in the 
plays of Sartre, Camus, Montherlant and others. Paralleling this are light comedies, written 
by authors such as Michel Duran and André Roussin, which have been increasingly successful 
since the return to normalcy in France. The role of the metteur-en-scéne has increased in im- 
portance. This was already evident in the efforts of the cartel between 1920-1940, and continued 
during the German occupation in spite of the general scarcities. At the present time there is 
considerable new talent in this field who are giving added interest to revivals of old plays and 
the production of new ones.” 

After a brief discussion of the two papers the annual business meeting was held. The 
Secretary’s Report was not read in as much as it had been published in the May 1950 issue of 
the Modern Language Journal. The Treasurer’s report was read. The auditing committee ap 
proved the accounts. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1951: 


President Dr. Merle Protzmann, Department of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Ist Vice-President Dr. Albert W. Holzmann, Head of the German Department, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
2nd Vice-President Miss Mabel Judge, 1301 Gilpin Ave., Wilmington 35, Delaware 


3rd Vice-President Sister M. Anthony, O.P., Caldwell College, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Secretary-Treasurer Dr. Kathryn B. Hildebran, Head of Department of Modern Languages 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland 


Respectfully submitted, 
KATHRYN B. HILDEBRAN 
Secretar y-Treasurer 


New York State Federation of Foreign 
Language Teachers 


The New York State Federation saw its membership go above the 600 mark at its annual 
meeting held at Buffalo in conjunction with the University of Buffalo Foreign Language Con- 
ference on October 27-28 last. New officers were elected, including Professor J. Alan Pfeffer 
of the University of Buffalo as President for a two-year term, and Renée Jeanne Fulton of 
Forest Hills High School as Delegate to the National Federation. 

The Conference programs were attended by nearly 300 teachers representing the modern 
foreign languages and Latin and were enthusiastically received, not only for their excellent 
content but for the striking example which they presented of how much can be accomplished 
through the energetic cooperation of all language teachers and all language teachers’ associa- 
tions in a given area. Friday afternoon’s program began with an address of welcome by Chan- 
cellor T. R. McConnell, University of Buffalo, and consisted of three panel discussions. The 
subject of teacher training and student progress was discussed by Professor E. G. Schauroth, 
Buffalo, Professor J. W. Childers, New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Mr. Frank 
A. Saunders, Rochester Schoo] System, and Professor E. L. Jordan, New Jersey College for 
Women. The second panel was on the subject, “Language Apathy and Doom,” with Profes- 
sors K. F. Koenig (Colgate), O. K. Liedke (Hamilton), F. J. Kramer (Syracuse), and Albert 
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Scholz (Syracuse) participating. “Teacher Training and Certification” was discussed by 
Domenic De Francesco, Rochester School System, William E. Harkins, Columbia, and Sayre 
P. Maddock, University of Buffalo. Professor J. Alan Pfeffer of Buffalo was general chairman 
of the session. 

Saturday’s session was centered around the annual meeting of the New York State Fed- 
eration, and Professor Charles A. Choquette of Colgate University, retiring president of the 
Federation, presided. Among constitutional changes voted by the meeting was one which 
opened the way for expanding the Federation to include teachers of Latin as well as modern 
foreign languages by changing the name to “‘New York State Federation of Foreign Language 
Teachers.” High points of the meeting were Professor Sayre P. Maddock’s presentation of a 
report on teacher opinion on professional problems based on a searching questionnaire widely 
circulated last spring, and an address by Professor Albert J. George of Syracuse University, 
formerly Director of the Institute of International Education’s European Office. 

Arrangements for the Buffalo Conference were in the hands of a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Fred Heuser, Amherst Central High School, Miss Mary Jauch, Bufialo Seminary, Miss 
Sara La Duca, Kenmore High School, Dr. Charles Messner, Buffalo State Teachers College, 
Mrs. Florence D. Smith, South Park High School, and Miss Fidelia Warburton, Hamburg 
High School. 

Other officers elected by the New York State Federation in addition to Dr. Pfetier are: 

Emilio L. Guerra, Ist Vice-President, Benjamin Franklin High School, New York; 
Charles N. Clark, 2nd Vice-President, East High School, Rochester; Renée Jeanne Fulton, 
Delegate to N.F.M.L.T., Forest Hills High School; R. K. Ketcham, Alternate Delegate, Har- 
pur College, Endicott. 

Directors: J. Wesley Childers, State College for Teachers, Albany; Judah Lapson, Hebrew 
Culture Council, New York; Rev. Martin H. Marnon, Little Seminary, Buffalo; Lucy A. Mas- 
sey, Bronxville High School; Maxim Newmark, Brooklyn Technical High School; Mabel 
Skinner, Freeport High School. 

The retiring president, Professor Choquette, and Roy E. Mosher, State Supervisor of 
Modern Languages, are directors ex-officio, and Professor Gordon R. Silber of Union College 
continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GorDON R. SILBER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


American Association of Teachers of Italian (AAT) 
Annual meeting 1950 


The annual business meeting of the AATI was held immediately following a luncheon at 
the Columbia University Faculty club Thursday noon 28 December, 1950. Professor Donato 
Internoscia of the University of Akron, vice-president of the Association, presided in the ab- 
sence of President Joseph Rossi of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dean Arnaud of the School of Architecture, director of the Casa Italiana, was guest of 
honor at the luncheon and opened the meeting with a brief speech of welcome to the member- 
ship. The Editor of Jtalica, Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, made his annual report, following it 
with an appeal to the membership to contribute more actively to learned journals such as the 
PMLA, MLJ, Modern Philology, etc. The treasurer’s report was given by Prof. Alfred Galpin, 
secretary-treasurer, who asked the help of the active membership in recruiting new members 
and reported a small favorable balance of income over expenses for the current year 1950. 

A brief talk on the importance of Italian studies was presented by Theodore Huebener, 
director of the New York public school system. Brief memorials were presented by Prof. Vin- 
cent Luciani, for the late Prof. Arbib-Costa, and by Prof. Gordon Silber for the late Kenneth 
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Mackenzie. Mr. Silber also moved for a special vote of appreciation and confidence to the 
Editor, Professor Fucilla, which was voted by acclamation. 

Mr. John N. La Corte spoke briefly on the work of the Italian Historical Society of 
America and Professor Rosa Trillo Clough told of her work in planning a prize competition for 
work in Italian in New York schools, under the auspices of the IHSA. Professor Arthur 
Siriani, of Michigan State college, and Mr. Huebener, moved votes of thanks to Professo1 
Howard Marraro, chairman of the local committee, and to the authorities of Columbia Uni 
versity, for the splendid hospitality extended to the AATI on the present occasion. 

President-emeritus Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin college, was unanimously elected to the 
post of Honorary President of the AATI, left vacant by the death of Professor Mackenzie 
Other officers for 1951 aere elected as follows: 

President, Prof. Hermann Thornton of Michigan State College. 

Vice-presidents, Prof. Eden Sarot of Seton Hall University, and Mother Olga Rossi of 
San Francisco college for women. 

Secretary-treasurer, Prof. Alfred Galpin of the University of Wisconsin. 

Councilors: Professors Dante Negro of Brooklyn college and Jules Alciatore of the Uni 
versity of Georgia, and Mr. Mario Mascarino of the Chicago Public School system. 

Following the formal adjournment at 4:15, most of those in attendance visited the exhibit, 
Dante in America, prepared for them at Butler Library, and then proceeded to the Casa 
Italiana where a reception was held in their honor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED GALPIN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


University of Florida—Conference on the Caribbean 


Gainesville, Dec.—The Conference on the Caribbean at Mid-Century which attracted 
international attention December 7-9 proved such a landmark on the road to improved re 
lationships in the Western Hemisphere that plans have been made for a similar meeting a: 
nually. 

The success of the conference which saw in attendance representatives from 30 universities 
in 19 states, six Latin American republics and Puerto Rico, was noted today by the Universit; 
of Florida’s Graduate School of Inter-American Studies and Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, co-sponsors of the affair. 

Ninety official delegates were among more than 300 who were present and of this number 
45 were professors, in addition to various experts in specialized fields. 

These included seven representatives of Latin American nations, three State Department 
officials, and other representatives of the U. S. government, the United Nations, the Voice 
of America and the Pan American Union. 

In a speech on “Hemispheric Integration” which was of prime importance both here and 
abroad, the principal speaker of the Conference, Harry F. Guggenheim, president of th 
Guggenheim Foundation and former Ambassador to Cuba, called for increasing emphasis on 
strengthening of the Americas in view of the current world crisis. 

He said “In our haste to accept world responsibility and assume world leadership, we 
have neglected our nearest neighbors in the Americas” thus endangering the last line of defense 
against world aggressors in this Hemisphere if communism overruns Europe. 

Another of the Conference’s outstanding speakers, E. G. Miller, Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of Latin American Affairs, declared the development of cooperative efforts of 
the American nations to improve living conditions of their own peoples holds the greatest 
promise for the second half of the 20th century. 

William R. Mizelle, of the McGraw-Hill International Corp., told the delegates that 
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Latin America will supply ‘‘a large percentage” of some ten billion dollars worth of strategic 
materials and other products slated by the U. S. for importation during the coming year. He 
attributed the boom in business to an important shift in U. S. trade policy aimed at Hemi- 
spheric defense against aggression. 

The Conference opened with a round table discussion on agricultural problems of the 
Caribbean. Participants were Wilson Popenoe, director, Escuela Agricola Panamericana, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, who reviewed problems of food and other crop production in the 
area; Manuel Elgueta, chief, Plant Industry Department, Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, Costa Rica, who covered agricultural research in the area, and Ramén Coldén- 
Torres, Commissioner of Agriculture for Puerto Rico, who discussed a program for utilization 
of agricultural resources in his country. 

J. G. Harrar, field director, Division of Natural Sciences, Rockefeller Foundation, also 
spoke of agricultural problems in Mexico which his organization is attempting to solve. He 
was cited by the University for his efforts in the field of Latin American affairs, and similar 
citations were bestowed on Guggenheim and Miller. 

Principal speakers for the second round table on “Language and Literature of the Carib- 
bean” were John Armstrong Crow, chairman, Department of Spanish, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Germ4n Arciniegas, editor and former minister of education, Colombia; and 
Jose Antonio Portuondo, professor of Spanish, Columbia University. 

For the panel on sociological and anthropological problems, the speakers were John 
Gillin, professor of anthropology, University of North Carolina; Lowry Nelson, professor of 
sociology, University of Minnesota, and Jose Cruxent, director of the Museum of National 
Sciences, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Participating in the discussion of economic and geographical problems were Raymond E. 
Crist, professor of geography, University of Maryland; Maynard Phelps, professor of market- 
ing, University of Michigan, and Manuel A. Mesa, Chief, Latin American Unit, Division of 
Economic Stability and Development, Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations. 

The fina] session on politics and history of the area saw the following as participants: 
Lewis Hanke, director of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress; J. Lloyd Meacham 
professor of government, University of Texas; and Silvio Zavala, National Museum of His- 
tory, Mexico. 


New York University Foreign Language Conference— 
Saturday, November 4, 1950 


SPECIAL TOPIC—FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
Co-OPERATING ASSOCIATIONS 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, The American Association of 
Teachers of French, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, The 
Italian Teachers Association, The American Association of Teachers of Hebrew, The New 
York Classica] Club, The Association of Foreign Language Chairmen, The Language Teachers 
Association, The American Association of Teachers of German, The American Association of 
Teachers of Slavonic and East European Languages. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:30-11:00 a.m. 
Greetings from the School of Education—Associate Dean Francis C. Rosecrance. 


Chairman: Professor Henri C. Clinger, New York University. Speakers: Professor L. E. 
Dostert, Georgetown University; Professor Mario Pei, Columbia University. Discussion. 
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SPECIAL PANELS 
11:30 a.m-1:00 P.M. 


FRENCH—Chairman: Mr. Sol. Pred, Forest Hills High School, Panel: Mr. Benedict 
D’Arlon, Evander Childs High School; Professor Paul Langellier Bellevue, Adelphi College. 

GrERMAN—Chairman: Professor Anna Jacobson, Hunter College. Panel: Professor Char- 
lotte H. Pekary, New York University; Mr. Louis P. Raichle, Curtis High School. 

HEBREW—Chairman: Dr. Edward Horowitz, Thomas Jefferson High School. Panel: 
Dr. Theodore Gaster, Dropsie College; Dr. Reuben Wallenrod, Brooklyn College. 

ITaALiaN—Chairman: Dr. Vittorio F. Ceroni, Hunter College. Panel: Dr. Anthony 
Gisolfi, High School of Music and Art; Dr. Louis Sorieri, New Utrecht High School; Mr 
Vincent L. Pitaro, New York State Housing Commission. 

LatiN—Chairman: Dr. Lillian Lawler, Hunter College. Panel: Miss Lillian Corrigan, 
Hunter College High School, Guest Speaker: Dr. Mary Mcllvaine, ex-president of Wilson 
College. 

RussiaN—Chairman: Dr. Fan Parker, Brooklyn College, Panel: Dr. Sigmund Sluszka, 
Queens College. 

SPANISH— Chairman: Dr. Emilio L. Guerra, New York University. Panel: Mr.Louis 
\nastasio, Sewanhaka High School; Mr. Bernard Bernstein, Bayside High School; Mr. George 
Fanning, Curtis High School. 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS—Henri C. Olinger, Chairman. 


Hymen Alpern Abraham Glicksberg 
William Brickman Emilio L. Guerra 
Fausta Negri Castro Edward Horowitz 
Vittorio F. Ceroni Theodore Huebener 
Abraham Duker \braham I. Katsh 
Fernande Fagnon Robert Lacour-Gayet 
Antonio Garzén Cybéle Pomerance 
Theodore Gaster David Rudavsky 


Ruth Wasley 
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Announcements 





Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association 


The next general meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association will take place Friday and Saturday, May 4-5, 1951, at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. An innovation at this meeting will be the Teacher Training Sec- 
tion which will be held Friday afternoon under the chairmanship of Professor Elton 
Hocking of Purdue University. Dr. Elfrede Ackermann of the Chicago Public 
Schools and Miss Jane Cove of Evanston, Illinois will be co-chairmen of the local 
committee. Edward Pflanzer will be the chairman of Exhibits. 

There will be the traditional banquet Friday night, with the general session 
taking place Saturday morning, to be followed by a luncheon meeting of the various 
language sections at noon. These will be followed by, as per custom, sectional meet 
ngs in the afternoon. 

The French Section will be under the chairmanship of Professor Walter Meiden 
{ Ohio State who reports that among other speakers at his sectional meeting will 

e Professor Earle Randall of Purdue University. 

Dr. Raymond Spahn, chairman of the German Section, announces the following 
program: 

1. “The Critical Essay in Recent German Literature” by Frank Wood, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. (Head of the German Dept.) 

2. “High School German—Survival or Oblivion” by Mathilde Steckelberg, 
Western Michigan College. 

3. “German as a Basis for the Study of Russian from the Standpoint of 
Student and Teacher” by Ann Driebusch, West Senior High School. 

4. “Die wunderbare, universelle Weisheit in Goethes Faust, unseren Zeitge- 
nossen als unerschoepfliche Quelle der Belehrung empfohlen”’ by Dr. Felix Sharton 
{ Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

The Italian Section will be chaired by Professor Paul Bosco of Notre Dame 
University. Mr. Joseph Cinquino, Wells High School, Chicago is secretary of the 
Italian section and he reports that the program of his section will include talks by 
\rthur Sirianni, Michigan State College, Luigi Cognasso, Ohio State University, 
and Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University. 

Mr. Nicholas Baklanoff, of Batelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio is 
chairman of the Slavic Section. The secretary of this section, Professor Frances 
Sobotka of the University of Illinois announces the following program: 

Prof. L. Pargment, University of Michigan—Organization of Reading in 
Advanced Classes. 

Prof. R. Small Stotsky—Linguistic Theory of Marr. 

Prof. J. Shaw, Indiana University—Lermontov’s ““Mzyri.” 

Prof. Cornelius Schooneveldt, U. of Oklahoma—Some Linguistic Problems of 
Old Russian Literature, with talks by: (on topics to be announced later). 
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Prof. A. Hanfman, Kenyon College. 

Prof. Zenia Gasiorowski, University of Wisconsin—Contemporary Russian 
Literature. 

Professor Walter Stiefel, University of Tennessee, is chairman of the Spanish- 
Portuguese Section. He announces the following program: 

John P. Netherton of the University of Chicago will read a paper on “Some 
Aspects of Galdosian Psychology.” 

Seth Spaulding of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
will read a paper on ‘Determining the Readability of Spanish.” 

Professor Elton Hocking, General Chairman of the Teacher Training Section, 
announces the foilowing program: Professor Leon Dostert, Director of the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics of the Georgetown University School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, will be the speaker at the general session. This will be followed by three sectional 
meetings: the grade school group, the high school group, and the college group. 
These will be under the direction of Professor Einar Ryden, of Purdue University, 
Dr. Laura Johnson, of the University of Wisconsin, of Purdue, respectively. 


Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association 





At a special meeting in New York City on Dec. 29, 1950 the Executive Council 
approved the amendments to the constitution and bylaws which are published be- 
low. The amendments, which are designed to change the office and duties of the 
Secretary-Treasurer into separate offices of Secretary and Treasurer, will be voted 
on by the membership at the Chicago meeting. 

ConstTiTuTIon. Change Article IV (Officers) to read: 

“a. The officers of the Association shall be a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents—each elected for a term of two years, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and two Dele- 
gates—each elected for a term of four years, and two Alternate Delegates—each 
elected for a term of two years.” 

Change Par. b from “The Secretary-Treasurer and the three Delegates’ to 
read: “The Secretary, the Treasurer, and the two Delegates...” (shall represent 
the Association as delegates to the Executive Committee of the Nat. Fed. of 
M. L. T. Assns.) 

Change Article V (members of the Executive Council) from “. . . four officers 
and five Delegates and Alternate Delegates” to read: “. . . five officers and the four 
Delegates and Alternate Delegates.” 

Change Article VI (Fiscal Year) from ‘The Secretary-Treasurer” to read: 
“The Treasurer shall provide funds. .. .” 

Byiaws. Change Bylaw 5a (Duties of Officers) to read: 

“The officers of the Association shall perform the duties usually connected 
with their respective offices. The Secretary shall keep the records of the Association, 
keep minutes of all meetings, carry on necessary correspondence, organize—in con- 
sultation with the president—all meetings, publish and distribute programs of 
meetings, and perform other duties as directed by the Executive Council. The 
Treasurer shall manage the collection of subscription payments and membership 
dues and keep records of the same, circularize prospective new members, keep 
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financial records, and perform other duties as directed by the Executive Council.” 

Change Bylaw 7, Par. 2 (National Federation) to read: 

“In order to provide continuity of representation, the term of one Delegate 
shall run concurrently with that of the Secretary. The Secretary and the Treasurer 
serve ex-officio as two Delegates. The terms of the Treasurer and of one Delegate 
shall begin at the mid-point of the term of the Secretary and the other Delegate.” 

Change from “Secretary-Treasurer”’ to “Secretary” in: Bylaw 2, Par. 1 (issue 
charters of affiliation to state associations); Bylaw Sb (receive program copy); 
Bylaw 7, Par. 4 (receive notice of expected absence of a Delegate); and Bylaw 9c 
(receive names of newly elected section officers). 

Change from “‘Secretary-Treasurer” to “Treasurer” in: Bylaw 2, Par. 2 (direct 
payments of subscriptions and dues); and Bylaw 6 (FINANCEs. Keep financial rec- 
ords; pay bills; etc.). 

ENABLING CLAUvsE: ‘These amendments shall go into effect with the election 
of a Treasurer at the 1952 annual meeting from candidates proposed for the purpose 
by the Nominating Committee, said Treasurer to take office on September 1, 1952.”’ 

James B. THARP 
Secretary-Treasurer 


University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


“Languages Are the Pedigrees of Nations’ will be the theme of the Fourth 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, to be held on the campus 
at Lexington, April 26-28, 1951. The lecturers will be: Dr. Urban T. Holmes, Kenan 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina (currently Visiting 
Professor of French, Tulane University); Dr. Helmut Rehder, Head of the Depart- 
ment of German, University of Illinois; and Dr. David M. Robinson, Professor of 
Classical Archaeology, University of Mississippi (Professor Emeritus of Classical 
Archaeology, Johns Hopkins University). In addition, more than one hundred 
scholars and teachers from throughout the nation will read papers, both academic 
and pedagogical, in sectional meetings devoted to Classical Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Slavonic Languages, Biblical and Patristic Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, the Teaching of Latin, and the Teaching of Modern Languages. 

The 1950 Conference drew approximately 400 registrants, representing 153 in- 
stitutions and sixteen languages, from twenty-eight states, the Province of Ontario, 
and England. 

Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Languages) is Director of the Conference, and 
Dr. Adolph E. Bigge (German) and Dr. L. Hobart Ryland (Romance Languages) 
are Associate Directors. Programs may be had from the Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, Department of Ancient Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 








Reviews 





KERN, Epiru G., The Influence of Heinsius and Vossius upon l’rench Dra 
matic Theory. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1949 (Number 
XXVI in the Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Lan- 
guages), pp. 153. Paper. Price, $4.00. 


Speaking of the unities Lanson says: “‘A qui lira attentivement les tragédies de Hardy, ou 
la Mélite de Corneille, il apparaitra que le drame frangais tendait 4 se concentrer, et que, laissé 
a lui-méme, il se fat, un peu plus tard eput-étre, mais un jour certainement, régularisé. I] 
eit retranché l’excés de mouvement extérieur qui détourne de |’explication des causes 
morales... et ce ne sont pas les érudits, c’est Ja raison qui a fait triompher Aristote sur notre 
scéne.” He does not mention either Heinsius or Vossius in his Histoire de la Littérature francaise 

Mrs. Kern too is of opinion that esthetic laws were not suddenly imposed on French poets 
from above. But she feels that a plentiful supply and continuous application of theory wer 
required to keep /a ratson in a steadily healthy condition for the majority, at least as relates t 
the structure and mission of the drama; and she buttresses her stand on this theme by pointing 
out that classic unity of action (the most important outcome from “the rules’), arrived at by 
pure imitation in the 16th century, was abandoned by the early 17th, whereas, when restored 
later in the latter century with the powerful stimulus and encouragement of learned theory, 
it never again, except for the temporary interference of romanticism, suffered diminution of 
prestige. 

Considering the fact that France might rather have relied most largely for its theoristic 
nourishment in the drama on sister Romance-speaking Italy, which matured earlier in applying 
measure and form in this sphere of letters, it is at first glance surprising that two Dutch scholars 
should have, after 1630, practically preémpted the field of prescription of Aristotelian princi 
ples and definitions. The explanation is that the great work of Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655), 
De tragoediae constitutione (1611), was by 1630, the year when Mairet’s Silvanire definitely 
started “the rules” on their triumphant course, the very latest phase of transmitted thinking 
from the long-venerated Greek giver of laws to tragedy and comedy. For it is noteworthy, Mrs 
Kern bids us remember, that what is laéest is most apt to seem of paramount importance in a 
“sporadic” succession of contacts between two cultural units. By “cultural units” she means, 
in this case, on the one hand the French and Italian and other representatives of Romania 
who composed in the various vernaculars, and on the other the “Republic of Letters,” that 
assemblage of scholars in Europe and England who wrote in Latin, and for whom there were 
no national boundaries. 

Chapelain, it seems, was the principal go-between in relation to the drama between these 
two great cultural units, and it was he who made Heinsius’ superb translation into Latin of 
the Poetics and his commentary thereon known in France, and thus established him as the 
foremost teacher of Aristotle’s ideals to French theorists and dramatists of the 17th century. 

Heinsius’ position as critical authority and interpreter of Aristotle became so undisputed 
in France, according to our author, that his treatise became completely identified with the 
Poetics, with the result that many ideas belonging to Heinsius alone were accepted as coming 
straight from the Greek master. Some of these were: “the utilitarian interpretation of art in 
general and catharsis in particular, views regarding the verisimilitude of sacred history, and 
the use of sententiae.” To profusive use of sententiae both Heinsius and Vossius, in violent con- 
trast with Euripides and Seneca, were somewhat less than lukewarm. 
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The publications of Gerardus Joannes Vossius (1577-1649) on literary criticism did not 
appear until 1647, when of course “the rules” were already fairly established. Miss Kern con- 
cerns herself with his Poeticarum institulionum libri tres and his De artis poeticae natura ac 
constitutione, and only in so far as they deal with dramatic criticism. These works contain not 
only an exposition of Aristotle’s doctrine, but also comprehensive treatment of the collective 
ideas of outstanding members of the “Republic of Letters,” such as Julius Scaliger, Donatus, 
Euianthus, and Diomedes. Vossius, in other words, amassed all the information he could find 
on poetic and dramatic theory, and passed it on with the utmost conscientiousness to all who 
might be interested, thus “broadening the horizon” of 17th-century French critics. For exam- 
ple, practically all the erudition of D’Aubignac’s celebrated La pratique du thédtre (our author 
shows) goes back to Vossius—to whom, however, no credit is given by the Frenchman. 

To mention only two specific items of apparent Vossian influence: The attitudes of both 
D’Aubignac and Corneille on sententiae, and also Scudéry’s sudden change of mind in regard 
to them, seem Vossius-inspired, and Esther and Athalie cannot but indicate agreement on the 
part of Racine with Vossius’ insistence that Biblical subjects if used at all on the stage should 
have a Civic nature and purpose. 

Mrs. Kern goes painstakingly into the traditions of the drama in Italy and France. She 
discusses especially and at length the works of Robortellus and Julius Scaliger, deflating some- 
what the latter, and showing how his interpretation of Aristotle’s Poetics was overshadowed 
by that of Heinsius. She describes Heinsius’ influence, direct and indirect, on Mairet, Scudéry, 
Sarasin, Rotrou, La Mesnardiére, Corneille, Racine, and others; and the later impact of 
Vossius especially as regards D’Aubignac, Racine, and Corneille, and in a general way as re- 
gards practically all their dramatizing and theorizing colleagues. 

This book is capital for an understanding of the development of French dramatic theory, 
and should vitally interest specialists in that field. It is cleverly and clearly written, and 
abundantly documented with a wealth of quotations in Latin and French. It seems to the 
reviewer another bright gem in the crown of the department of Romance Languages of the 
Johns Hopkins University under the able leadership of Professor Lancaster. 

A few printing slips have been noted: ilucidated (p. 40), precursers (p. 106), amorum (for 
annorum, p. 117), analises (p. 130). 

A. M. WITHERS 

Concord College 

Athens, W. Va. 


CROTEAU, ARSENE, AND SELv1, ARTHUR M., Belles Lectures Francatses. 
New York: American Book Company, 1949, vi+271 pp. Price, $2.50. 


“Je veux aller dans la montagne!” The cry uttered by “la chévre de M. Seguin,” and 
echoed by many a young student of French eager to mount quickly after a season of browsing 
in the fundamentals, has been heard by our editors and adopted as their theme-song—as their 
guiding principle—in the selection, presentation, and development of these Belles Lectures 
Francaises, Besides the Familiar La chévre de M. Seguin, Le jongleur de Notre-Dame, La ficelle, 
and poems by Verlaine, we find Duhamel, Sacha Guitry, Morand, Coppée, and seven other 
authors making contributions, every one of which has within it the power to give us a lift 
“vers la montagne.” 

Not content merely to choose 19 sketches, short-stories, dialogues, and poems, all by 
outstanding modern and contemporary authors, the editors have sought to generate in the 
student enthusiasm for these selections through the use of two simple devices which serve as 
appetizers: pen-and-ink illustrations, and short introductory paragraphs worded to arouse 
curiosity about the story to follow. The cover illustration of “la chévre de M. Seguin” already 
on his “montagne” sets the tone for the other 25, each done realistically. 

It is worth noting, with a word of commendation, that the “texts have been reproduced 
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in their origina] form, and have been selected not for their simplicity, but for their intrinsic 
interest and value.” A visible vocabulary at the bottom of each page, listing the words in the 
order of their appearance, will lend encouragement to the beginner without irritating the 
advanced student, since there are neither asterisks nor recall numbers. 

For the convenience of teachers, the whole book is divided into 23 lessons averaging 3 
pages of reading and 2 of exercises. In the latter there is variety, but there are always assimila- 
tion exercises (short résumé in French with frequent blanxs whose filling-in requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of the story), translation into French (another résumé worded differently) 
from the first and calling for much helpful idiomatic French), and a questionnaire. 

The ample spacing between lines, the clear type, and the care exercised in the proof- 
reading, all contribute to enjoyable reading. I could find only 2 errors, the omission of the 
period to end page 150, and the misspelling of mait’ on page 168. 

A college class of average ability in its second semester of French or a high-school class 
in its third or fourth semester should devote from 35 to 46 days to complete this book in its 
entirety. Fewer days would be needed for superior or advanced students or if some exercises 
were omitted. Having much more than a surface appeal, this book merits a trial in our classe: 

C. D. MOREHEAD 

Muskingum College 

New Concord, Ohio 


GRANT, Exniotr M., ed., Four French Plays of the Twentieth Century, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1949, pp. 338. 


Though one or two of the four plays Mr. Grant has selected are not so well known as 
others by the same authors, they seem very representative of twentieth-century drama in 
France. Many students who have read Jopaze will enjoy too Les Marchands de Gloire, also 
written by Marcel Pagnol but in collaboration with Paul Nivoix. It is an earlier work and a 
biting satire on people who exploit shamelessly for their own selfish or political ends the sup 
posed heroic death of a soldier during the war. Jean Giraudoux’s Siegfried shows us another 
aspect of the aftermath of the war in the person of a young Frenchman, a victim of amnesia, 
who believes himself to be a German leader until his French fiancée comes and gradually brings 
him back to reality and to his fatherland. 

Both those plays have four acts; the other two have only one. Le Secret d’Arvers by Jean 
Jacques Bernard is another example of that Ecole du Silence of which J. J. Bernard himself said 
once: “There is under the spoken dialogue an unspoken dialogue which must be made tangible.” 
In this case it is the secret love of Arvers for Marie Nodier, a love which he expresses only by 
writing his famous poem on her album. 

Anouilh wrote the fourth play Antigone, and it is perhaps his most famous one. Though 
the theme and setting belong to ancient Greece, the play itself is quite modern and must have 
seemed symbolical and most timely when it was first produced in February 1944 at the time of 
the German occupation of France. 

The brief biographical sketches and explanatory notes on the four plays are satisfactory, 
by and large the editing has been most careful, there are footnotes and a fairly complete 
vocabulary. Of course it is a matter of choice, but in my opinion the vocabulary might have 
been a little more extensive. I doubt that third-year students for whom the book is intended 
can understand such idioms as “il la connatt celui-ld,” p. 7; “une histoire qui ne tient pas debout,” 
p. 81; “elle a bon dos la garde,” p. 312; or “qu’est-ce que vous me chantez Id,” p. 74 and “elle va 
chanter ¢@ partout,” p. 78, when the only meaning given in the vocabulary for the verb chanter 
is “to sing.” 

One footnote is rather amusing. On p. 37, speaking of the abuses of the Old Régime in 
France before 1789, republican Richepon mentions taxes and Le Parc aux Cerfs. Mr. Grant 
translates it as “game preserve for the aristocracy,” p. 37. As a matter of fact it was a pavilion 
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near the Versailles palace, reserved for Louis XV’s numerous love-affairs, and so it has be- 
come synonymous in French with “disorderly house.” 

The proofreading has not been quite on a par with the excellent editing. A good many accents 
have been omitted or put at the wrong places, especially in the first play. A few misprints 
have crept in such as, p. 75, me boule-verse (bouleverse); p. 83, si boulversée (bouleversée) ; p. 
141, remasse (ramasse); p. 180, somnerie (sonnerie); p. 264, line 10, Jaits de poules (laits de 
poule); p. 275, je n’éuis pas tres sr (sare); p. 288, touver (trouver). 

Of course all this can and probably will be corrected in a later printing. In the meanwhile 
I feel confident that this very scholarly work will prove both useful and attractive to students 
and teachers alike. 
AGNES DUREAU 
Western Reserve University 


MeLcHER, EpituH, The Life and Times of Henry Monnier (1799-1877). 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. Pp. xiv+253. 
Price, $4.25. 


This book is an excellent medium for anyone who wishes to inform or to refresh himself on 
matters historical, social, economic, literary, artistic, in a period momentous in France in all 
these respects. It is certain that very few names of prominence of the time, especially of those 
involved in the various self-conscious intellectual ‘“movements,”’ have failed to find their way 
into this masterfully-constructed story. Henry Monnier was a dramatic improviser, monol- 
og'st, actor (five parts in a single play). He was a leader in the development of the tech- 
niques of lithography. He created vignettes, caricatures, cartoons, illustrations (of Eugéne 
Sue’s novels, Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir, Béranger’s Chansons, La Fontaine’s Fables). As a 
writer he originated as his principal feat the world-renowned bourgeois type, Monsieur Joseph 
Prudhomme. In all these (and other!) activities Monnier was so mingled with times, men, and 
movements that his life is an ideal thread on which to string evolving ideas, customs, and 
manners. He is shown, among his varied other capacities, as actually a many-sided precursor 
of the Realism of the 1850’s, and even of the ‘“‘Naturalism”’ of Zola and Maupassant. 

Professor Albert Guérard, in an unqualified endorsement on the jacket of the book, says 
that its author “understands ‘le bourgeois’,” and it is not likely that anyone will contradict the 
statement. She rings the changes on this more or less elusive personage, blood relative of most 
of us, not only by illuminating comparisons with the Poiriers, the Perrichons, and other 
es representatives, but also by a great wealth of descriptive phrases; such for example 

s: “the immense power of his egoism, his dignity, the fundamental sincerity of his material- 
iad ”. “petty preoccupations and stunted aspirations”; “the stupid materialism of daily liv- 
ing”; “comic and foolish phrases”; “‘poet’s destruction by the bourgeois”; “faith in the sanctity 
of appenesants”; “solemn humbug and ambition”; “stupidity triumphant’; “the sledgeham- 
mer...aS argument... against everything which might be art, intelligence, delicacy”; 

“personification of ont sense”; “reassuring banality”; “solid mediocrity”; “sententious ped- 
antry”; “flowery inappropriateness of empty rhetoric.” And so on and on in the wholly com- 
petent manner of a profound student of letters and of social backgrounds. 

Professor Guérard alludes advisedly to the “anecdotal charm” of the book. One of the 
less “charming” stories concerns Monnier in his more unruly and unscrupulous years among 
his fellow mystificateurs and épateurs of “le bourgeois.” Strolling one day along the boulevard 
he brazenly risked a casus belli by bringing his cane down hard upon the top hat of a citizen in 
front of him whose appearance or person he did not, for some reason, like; then calmly said to 
the startled man as he pointed to an open window: “It came from up there.” It is said that he 
would slip an extra coin into the handful of change being passed back from the omnibus con- 
ductor to a passenger, and then watch the latter’s struggle between cupidity and the fear of 
being found out. 


6 “ 
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A very few minute expression-slips (as they appear to this reporter) may be mentioned, 
with the thought that the author may wish to consider them in the preparation of a subsequent 
edition: “humorous (witty?) associates” (p. 18); “implacable (inalienable?) rights” (p. 177); 
“proud of belonging’’; (p. 196); “Some of these sketches he wrote down later, at the instigation 
(urgent solicitation?) of his friends” (p. 26). The following seems somewhat awkward: “Thi 
civil servants ... were paid a pittance which many of them made little pretense of earning 
and which their whole energies were absorbed in augmenting by promotion” (p. 14). 

Product of many years of research, the book is so good that one wants to see it perfect 
That is the only excuse for bringing up comparatively insignificant trifles like these. The fact 
is that Miss Melcher has an enviable power and facility of expression. 

Included in the volume are a portrait of Monnier (by Gavarni) and eighteen of his draw 
ings, water colors, and lithographs. Notes, selected bibliographies, and indices are adequate 
The writing on the jacket is so good and so appropriate that it might well be transferred to less 
precarious quarters inside. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Concord College 

Athens, West Virginia 


KORNER, Joser, Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums. 
Dritte villig umgearbeitete und wesentlich vermehrte Auflage. 1949 
A. Franke Verlag. Bern. 


As the flow of outstanding German books suddenly came to a stop in 1933, works of doubt 
ful value took their place. Many scholars gave up all hope of ever seeing again the high level 
literary creations and criticisms in Germany. Despite the debacle which many foresaw and 
which finally took place north of the Rhine, there emerged one aspect out of the situation 
which proved that all was not lost; a few competent scholars had gone to Switzerland and had 
continued their work unmolested. As a result, from the busy press of A. Franke Verlag in Ber 
have come several reference works which reflect the German scholarship of old. Not the least 
of these is the new third edition of Kérner’s Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifi 
tums 

In the introduction Kérner describes the change in objectives from previous editions 
to the present work. Other editions of Kérner’s efforts had really been accompanying bibliog- 
raphies to Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1928, by W. Scherer and O. Walzel. Fritz Loewen 
thal once said, ‘‘Kérners fast zu stoffreiche Bibliographie begleitet somit die gesamte 
Entwicklung bis zur jiingsten Gegenwart.” In other words, what was once a part of a previous 
book has sprung its bounds and has become a complete work of its own. Korner now seeks 
especially to present an adequate coverage of German literary life since the end of Goedeke’s 
great work, namely from 1880 down to the beginning of World War IT. ‘‘So bietet also erst 
dieses Handbuch fiir die ganze Epoche von 1830 bis 1940 eine ausreichende Ubersicht. . . 
Only those items which are conducive to further research work and study (férdersame Arbeiten 
have been entered. The titles under each author are not listed chronologically but according 
to content (sachliche Anordnung). 

A rapid survey of the work reveals an extensive field covered in a single volume slightly 
larger than any average book; to be exact it has the following dimensions: 63” X9}", and is 
comprised of 644 pages. A table of abbreviations furnishes a complete list of outstanding 
literary and critical magazines and other useful bibliographical sources. Next follows the 
main body of the work which is divided into two parts: Algemeiner Teil and the Besonderer 
Teil. The former deals with more general coverage, such as the bibliographies, histories of 
literature, magazines, literary criticisms, collections of works and fields allied to the stud) 
of literature. The second, and larger part, Besonderer Teil, presents a coverage of specific 
authors in the field of German literature from the earliest times down into the modern period 
This section in turn includes three divisions: (a) Deutsches Schrifttum vor Goethe; (b) Deutsches 
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Schrifttum der Goetheseit; (c) Deutsches Schrifttum nach Goethe. Indo-European times launch 
the Besonderer Teil. A short list of articles on the consequences of World War II bring it to 
a close. 

The authors are placed primarily in historical sequence. Up to the demise of Goethe 
the writers are generally grouped historically in intellectual] movements, such as Das Zeitalter 
les Barock, Sturm und Drang etc. But from the end of the section dealing with Goethe the 
ompiler has placed all the following under sections with a political title: Von der Julirevolution 
bis sum Sturmjrhr 1848, Das Zeitalter Bismarcks, Das Wilhelminische Zeitalter, and finally 
Zwischen Zwei Weltkriegen. After each author’s name there generally follows a list of the 

ditions of his writings, then single works, and finally some outstanding critical studies. 

An extensive index brings the work to a close. This consists of two divisions entitled (a) 
Sachweiser and (b) Namenweiser. The former has a wealth of items, the most thorough being 
the one on Romanticism. The next part, Namenweiser, is likewise very extensive. The largest 
section of the Namenweiser, which covers Goethe, consists of three parts: (1) Sachen, (2) 
Personen, and (3) Schriften. Schiller is the only other writer treated under the same three head- 
ngs. The index is quite essential to finding data in the book. 

There are many significant helps in this one volume work: 

1. One of the most striking is the careful selection of a bibliography for each writer 
listed. Korner has discarded those which, according to his opinion, do not meet scholarly 
standards or which should not take up space in a limited work. Various comments on the in 
trinsic worth and accuracy of many items will save a lot of work. The average bibliography 
seems, to this reviewer, to make a well-rounded study of the author. 

2. The compiler has included men from other lands and languages who tie in with German 

terature. Some noteworthy ones are Henrik Tbsen, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman 
and Shaftesbury. 

3. The bringing up-to-date of information about many bibliographical sources of German 
literature will do untold good. Korner also weighs the value of these sources in the light of a 
modern critic. 

4. Korner has done much to bridge the gap and dearth of materials in Germany during 
the Hitlerjahre (1933-1945). He bas omitted the chaff and thrown out the culls. In their 
place he lists authentic sources, at times going to foreign languages for suitable material. 

5. Numerous American works are brought out in proper perspective along with the native 
German. Research in the U. S. A. takes a worthy position in this new bibliography. 

6. The first post-war listing of the critical and literary magazines pertaining to German 
literature adds much to the work. One finds information here for the first time about periodicals 
which, since the beginning of World War II, seemed to have vanished. 

7. Never before has so extensive a bibliography of German literature been placed in 
ne volume. Not only does the Namenweiser contain many more names than are in the standard 
histories of literature, but there also exists a wealth of topics in the Sac/rweiser, themes which 
challenge one to further study and which up to now have not been treated in encyclopaedias 
like “W. Hofstaetter & U. Peters” or in “P. Merker & W. Stammler.” 

8. It will often serve as a good substitute for the “‘hard-to-use Goedeke.” There are 
occasions in which a small but reliable bibliography will meet every need as well as the ponder- 
ous set of Goedeke. It should prove a most worthy short-cut for information desired in a 
hurry, 

9. Kérner’s bibliography is accurate and dependable. After considerable spot-checking 
this reviewer did not find any inaccuracies. A quotation from Helga Reuschel also applies to 
Korner: “Bekanntlich sollte jeder Forscher die guten Bibliographen in sein taigliches Gebet 
einschliessen,”? 

; 10. The work ties in with related fields such as philosophy, history and foreign literatures 
Korner, himself a devotee to “‘Geistesgeschichte,” has given some space to this realm of 
thought. Existentialism has even found a spot. 
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Does the work then have any shortcomings? In this respect one must say that its size 
must set limits to the number of services which it can perform. For one thing, the bibliogra 
phies are far from complete for some types of extensive work. Likewise many names fail to 
make their appearance; one finds notable omissions from the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries like Georg Karl Claudius, Friedrich Adami, Ludwig Eichrodt and Kurt 
Guggenheim. 

In closing, one must pay respect to the enormous amount of industry, patience, and 
organizing ability which went into the Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttum 
‘« seit Abschluss der ersten Redaktion (Weihnachten 1920) ist buchstablich kein Tag 
vergangen, an dem ich nicht mit Besserung, Mehrung, Fortfiihrung dieser Arbeit befass: 
gewesen wire.’’ Kirner has thus performed much of the spadework that faces any student 
or scholar about to undertake a problem in German literature. His work is not just one more 
bibliography but a mile-stone in German literary research. 

CHARLES E. Pavuck 

Berea College 

Berea, Kentucky 


GRISMER, RAYMOND L. AND GRISMER, MILDRED B., Por Centro y Sudamé- 
rica, Macmillan 1950, pp. vii+202. Price, $2.40. 


Attractively bound and liberally sprinkled with excellent views of representative scenes 
described in the text, this reader gives the students a clear and up-to-date picture of our sister 
republics south of the Rfo Grande. Although the authors do not seem to like to have their 
work thought of as a travelogue, that is the best term with which to describe it. However, such 
modifiers as unusually good, interesting, entertaining, practical and worth-while are very much 
in order. 

Por centro y sudamérica is the story of an extensive trip thru the principle countries 0! 
Latin America taken by the Fern4ndez family—the father and mother, their son Juan and 
daughter Lola. Juan is a student at the University, and when he calls on his Spanish professor 
to say goodbye the latter makes him promise to write regularly about his experiences. So, with 
the exception of the first chapter, already described, and the last in which Juan returns and 
again calls on the professor, the intervening chapters are made up of the young man’s letters 
in which he tells of the different places visited, what they see and do—in short, the typical 
experiences of typical tourists, all told in a delightfully informal style. 

This book may be started very shortly after the beginning of the first year. In the first 
seven chapters most of the verbs are in the present tense, thus giving the student ample time to 
get the other tenses, Subjunctive, etc. in the grammar before coming upon them in the text 
In addition to the customary vocabulary at the bottom ot each page which saves considerable 
time and labor, at the end of each chapter is a cuestionario for conversation, as well as a ver 
practical exercise in general vocabulary building. 

As most students take up Spanish because of an interest in Latin America, Por Centro ) 
Sudamérica will provide them, almost at the outset, with a valuable and practical fund of useful 
knowledge of those countries where the language is spoken. This helps to make the study of 
Spanish something alive, concrete and tangible rather than just another abstraction. The 
fact that the text is easy to read should encourage the student, give a powerful lift to the 
morale, and provide a feeling of confidence and assurance with which to face the days that iit 
ahead when the going will get tougher. 

McKeEnpDREE PETTY 

College of St. Teresa 
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Arjona, J. H., Active Spanish. The American Book Company, New York, 
1950, xxv-+237 pp. Price $2.50. 


Active Spanish is remarkable for a number of original features which distinguish it from 
most first-year Spanish grammars for college students: 


(1) a central theme which unifies the reading passages that precede the lessons, 

(2) a detailed explanation of pronunciation which combines scientific accuracy with 
clarity and simplicity, 

(3) use of colloquial, idiomatic Spanish in conversations, 

(4) sufficient elaboration of grammatical] points to make clear the underlying prin- 
ciple. 


The reading passages are organized about the adventures of a Spanish class and their 
teacher, who “believes in teaching not only in the classroom but wherever the language can 
easily be practiced” (p. v). We follow them as they engage in such activities as helping one of 
the students to move, buying a car, attending a movie, etc. The vocabulary of everyday life 
is introduced naturally as the narrative unfolds. The story is not an aimless one deprived of 
suspense but builds up to a surprise ending. 

The presentation of pronunciation cannot be too strongly praised. The author shows a 
keen understanding of the principal failings of American students in the pronunciation of 
Spanish. He is careful to emphasize that “there is not a single letter of the Spanish alphabet 
that is pronounced exactly like its English counterpart” (p. xv). Not only does the author give 
the approximate English equivalent, but he also describes the position of the speech organs for 
each sound and gives abundant examples for drill. 

The author shows no fear of introducing phrases which, although sanctioned by general 
use in conversation, defy grammatical analysis. Those who swear by word counts may be sur- 
prised that the vocabulary includes such words and idioms as fonda, hacer novillos, embromar, 
and many others whose usefulness to the student is unquestionable. 

Not content with the formal statement of grammatical rules, the author takes the trouble, 
whenever necessary, to expand upon constructions that differ from the English and to warn the 
student against litera] translation. 

Presenting these desirable features in addition to those one expects of a beginning book, 
Active Spanish has filled a real need. Any defects one may find in it are common to all text- 
books, which must always be supplemented by the inventiveness of the teacher. 

Cuar es H. Post 

University of Tennessee 


TorFANIN, G1usEPPE, L’Arcadia, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1948, pp. 182. 


Critics of the Italian XVIII Century, on the whole, have followed two main approaches: 
the traditional one, expressed by Prof. Toffanin in his L’eredité del Rinascimento in Arcadia} 
who finds the living part of the Century in the revival of classicism around the academy called 
Arcadia, and the more modern approach, represented by the English school under the leader- 
ship of Hugh Quigley? and J. G. Robertson.* Both these critics believe that a new school of 
criticism was born in Italy in the XVIII Century. 


' Giuseppe Toffanin, L’ereditd del Rinascimento in Arcadia (Bologna 1923). 
* Hugh Quigley, Jtaly and the rise of a new school of criticism in the XVIII Century (Perth, 
1921), 


* J. G. Robertson, Studies in the genesis of Romantic theory in the Eighteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1923). 
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In a new “‘saggio storico,” called L’Arcadia,‘ Prof. Toffanin has restated his thesis with 
the same premises aud the same conclusions as expressed in his previous work. In fact, after 


analyzing the birth of ‘‘classicism”’ in France, the A. gives us an excellent portrait of le Pére 
Bouhours (ch. II), and takes us in the very midst of the literary quarrel between France and 
Italy, or rather between Marchese Orsi and le Pére Bouhours. 

On this subject, Prof. Toffanin tells us (p. 38) that: “thus, even among the affectations, the 
grimaces, the pastoral skirmishes, in the soul of his great members, the Arcadid remains the 
most important insurrection of national] spirit between the Renaissance and the Risorgimento, 
between Machiavelli’s Principe and Gioberti’s Primato. 

The A. depicts Francesco Montani da Pesaro, who was such a foe of gravinism, as a faithful 
follower of the Arcadia, but, at the same time, calls him “‘Italy’s only modern.” 

Prof. Toffanin also sees in Antonio Conti (who never belonged to Arcadia) a follower of 
the theory of autenticazione (p. 123), while Hugh Quigley depicts Conti as the forerunner of 
Lessing’ and, with Vico, the creator of a new school of aesthetics based on imagination. 

It seems strange that Prof. Toffanin entitles the chapter devoted to Baretti (XVI, pp. 145 
foll.) “‘The discovery of Italian Literature,” while at the same time he concludes that Baretti 
died “corroded by literary tabes, without any ideological, philosophical or sociological curios- 
ity. The truth of the matter is that Prof. Toffanin’s attempt to encompass the whole XVIII 
Century within the Arcadian movement is not thoroughly successful, since it is impossible to 
present on the same plane men like Montani, Conti and Becelli, side by side with Orsi, Man- 
fredi or Baruffaldi. 

Both Quigley and Robertson search for the living part of the XVIII Century not among 
those who contended that Italian literature is the only legitimate daughter of Latin, but 
among those whose thought anticipated the ideas that later formed the Romantic movement. 
Hugh Quigley points out specifically that: ‘‘Thus, in no sense of the word could the Romantic 
period in Italy be termed revolt or revival, but rather a finely graded development of ideas 
already in germ and only awaiting recognition and emancipation.’ 

On the whole, Italian critics have remained caught in the mire of pseudo-classicism. Even 
Natali states that’ “the so-called Aumanistic error was in the XVIII Century, as it is today, 
the necessity of protecting our purest tradition.” A better leadership is found in the English 
school that, with J. G. Robertson,® focusses its attention on the new aesthetic ideas that, 
dawned in Italy, later became the seed of modern European thought. 

ROBERT ME1zZ1 


University of Pennsylvania 


‘ Giuseppe Toffanin, L’Arcadia (Bologna, 1947). 

> Hugh Quigley, /tulian criticism in the XVIII Century. The influence of English Phi- 
losophy and the develc pment of aesthetics based on imagination: Antonio Conti, Mélanges de 
philologie, d’histotre et de littérature offerts a Henry Hauvette (Paris, 1934), 367-391. 

° Hugh Quigley, Jtaly and the rise of a new school of criticism in the XVIII Century, ed. 
cit., 43. 

Giulio Natali, /dee, costumi, uomini del Settecento (Torino, 1926), 42. 
* J. G. Robertson, op. cit., vi. 





